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evening to each American across this broad land who 
has allowed me into their livingroom on their tele- 
vision or their radio receiver. 

I prize this opportunity to meet with citizens dedicated to 
the policies and objectives of this Administration. These 
policies and objectives have been _ before the Congress 
in a legislative program to build a better and a stronger 
America. 

I am delighted that you have come to Washington to pledge 
your support to those members of the present Congress who 
are working for this program. Happily, these are both num- 
erous and able—and to be found not only among the leaders 
and the seniors who helped design the program, but among 
our younger friends most recently elected to that august body. 

And naturally I am equally pleased that you are likewise 
pledged to do your individual and collective best to see that 
there will be many more such men and women in the next 
Congress. 

It would seem redundant for me to say the more the better. 

What we mean by a stronger America is a nation whose 
every citizen has reason for bold hope, where effort is re- 
warded and prosperity is shared, where freedom expands and 
peace is secure. 

The legislative program that you and I support is a broad, 
straight legislative highway to that kind of an America. 

Tonight, I propose that we talk frankly, even if somewhat 
sketchily, about that program—now in the Congress. 

It was laid before the Congress last January, and was de- 
signed to protect our freedoms; to foster a growing, pros- 
perous, peacetime economy; and to fulfill the Government's 
obligations in helping solve the human problems of our 
citizenry. 


Ge evening to you, my very dear friends. And good 


Basic to the protection of our freedom is a strong, forth- 
right foreign policy. This we have been developing. Our 
foreign policy is vigorously opposed to imperialistic ambition, 
but devoted to harmonious cooperation with all nations and 

eoples who share our will to live in peace with their neigh- 
rs. 

It demands, this policy, unremitting effort to create and 
hold friends and to encourage them in stanchness of friend- 
ship with us. It requires us to be vigilant against those who 
would destroy us; but to be calm and confident in the face 
of their threats. 

Present world conditions require 2 national defense pro- 
gram, streamlined, effective, and economical, that takes into 
full account our air and nuclear might, but in the longer 
range, our foreign and defense policies must be directed to- 
ward world disarmament. 

We must seek for all mankind a release from the deaden- 
ing burden of armament. We must continue to seek sensible 
solutions for the fateful problems posed by the atom and 
hydrogen bombs. Pursuing these purposes, we have persist- 
ently made appropriate proposals to the world—and more 
particularly to the Soviets—which if honestly accepted would 
go far toward attainment of these goals. 


FREER TRADE Is AIM 


With our friends, we must strive constantly for a freer 
system of world trade and investment, for strengthened trade 
agreement legislation, for simpler rules and regulations under 
which trade can be carried on. In the meantime, we must 
continue to render military and economic assistance abroad 
where our national interest is thereby served. 

In this way we not only build up our own material and 
military strength so that we may oppose successfully any rash 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


aggression by the Communists, but we help eliminate those 
conditions of poverty, disease and ignorance in the world 
which provide fertile breeding ground for the exploiters of 
discontent. 

Foreign policy is a complicated and comprehensive sub- 
ject. It cannot be effectively described in a mere section of a 
general talk such as this. But because foreign affairs and 
foreign policy do so vitally affect the lives of each of us and 
all that we are attempting to do, abroad and here at home, 
the Secretary of State is at this moment on a trip to the West 
where he is delivering major addresses that will help clarify 
for all our citizens the position of America in world affairs. 

At home we have sought to preserve the sanctity of our 
freedoms by denying official posts of trust to the untrust- 
worthy; by intensifying legal action against the members and 
leaders of the Communist conspiracy; by sharpening our 
weapons for dealing with sabotage. 

Scarcely need I assure such an audience as this that I— 
and my every associate in Government—will keep everlast- 
aby the job of uprooting subversion wherever it may be 
found. 

My friends I do not believe that I am egotistical when I 
say that I believe that every American believes at least that 
about me. 

The objective of the second part of our national program 
is a strong and a growing economy, shared in, equitably, by 
all our citizens! 

We began this part of the program by uncovering and 
eliminating needless expenditures within the Federal Govern- 
ment. We proposed a reduction in taxes and reform of the 
tax system. Other measures involve a new farm program ad- 
justed to current domestic and world conditions; an improved 
and expanded national highway system; a sound and compre- 
hensive development of water and other natural resources; a 
broad housing program. 

We hope to uproot the ingrained habit of operating the 
vast Post Office Department in an extravagantly wasteful and 
unbusinesslike manner. We cannot permit the deliberate op- 
eration of our postal department at a gigantic loss because a 
few are opposed to adequate postal rates. 

And we must have ‘sessifcation and promotional proce- 
dures for postal personnel that will serve the best interests of 
- Government, the public and the postal workers them- 
selves. 

The third great purpose outlined five months ago was sym- 
pathetic consideration of the human problems of our citizens 
and practical assistance in solving them. 

Our goal for every American is better schooling; better 
housing; better health; and a reasonable assurance against 
the hardships of unemployment, against the impact of acci- 
dent and illness, against poverty, against insecurity in old 
age. 


For ALL AMERICANS 


This threefold program—national security, economic, hu- 
man—was the product of intensive effort by a multitude of 
technical experts and specialists, Government employes and 
executives, legislative leaders and committee chairmen. They 
labored diligently for months to evolve measures sound both 
in concept and in detail. 

These measures were—and are—badly needed to build tne 
kind of America all of us ardently desire. There is nothing 
partisan, sectional or partial about them; they are for the 
security, prosperity and happiness of all Americans. 

In spite of highly publicized distractions, Congress has 
been hard at work. Not only have the difficult and time con- 
suming appropriation bills been acted upon much faster than 
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usual, but the Congress has supported the Administration in 
its efforts to reduce expenditures. 

Through legislation recently enacted, our people will have 
better highways. Stifling taxes on consumers have been eased. 
After more than forty years of heated debate, the historic St. 
Lawrence Seaway project is now authorized by law. A mu- 
tual security treaty with the Republic of Korea has been ap- 
proved. These are but a few of a number of major pieces of 
legislation that have been enacted. 

But much still remains that is of vital significance to every 
American citizen. Tonight I am addressing myself primarily 
to a few of the important parts of the program that are now 
under discussion in the Congress and in different stages of the 
legislative process. 

First—the tax revision bill. 

I remind you of the $7,000,000,000 tax reduction already 
provided to our citizens. The pending tax revision bill will 
likewise benefit all of the American people. 

You know this Administration goes on the theory that the 
private citizen knows better how to spend his money than the 
Government. 

This program is designed to accomplish a fairer distribu- 
tion of the tax burden. It will give more liberal tax treat- 
ment for dependent children who work, for widows or wid- 
owers with dependent children and for medical expenses. It 
will help to expand business activity and so create jobs 
throughout the country and will also give real encouragement 
to small businesses. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance I attach to the gen- 
eral policies and proposals comprehended in the tax bill and 
the need for its early passage. 

I am sure you will agree with me that the Congress should 
enact this tax legislation, already passed by the House of 
Representatives. Some of its benefits will begin to accrue to 
the people of our country as soon as enacted, because then, 
with tax uncertainties removed, investors, manufacturers and 
business men will all accelerate their activities thus creating 
new jobs and increasing the national income. Here is an 
added reason for speed. 

Another pending measure, vitally necessary to every citi- 
zen, is the new farm program. Its purpose is to promote sta- 
bility and prosperity in agriculture and help assure our 
farmers a fair share of the national income. 


$30,000 AN Hour 


The nation’s pe farm law encourages production of 
great surpluses of a few commodities, and then it prices those 
commodities out of their traditional markets. As a result, the 
Government must now spend $30,000 an hour—every hour— 
just to store these surpluses. That is $700,000 a day. 

In the last twelve months the Government increased its 
investment in price supported commodities by $2,800,000,000. 
During the next twelve months, the present law would force 
another increase. 

One as of this amazing process oon to be little 
understood. Minority clamor has concealed from the ma- 
jority the fact that a change from rigid price supports to 
flexible supports would affect less than one-fourth of the in- 
come our farmers receive. Rigid suports do not in any way 
affect crops that produce 77 per cent of our farmers’ income. 

Five months ago, on the advice of farm organizations, 
heads of agricultural colleges, a host of individual farmers 
and many other experts and business men, I recommended 
that a new farm program be enacted by the Congress. This 
program proposes price ae with enough flexibility to 
encourage the production of needed supplies and to stimulate 
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the consumption of those commodities that are flooding and 
depressing the American markets. 

t also proposed gradualism in the adoption and applica- 
tion of certain phases of the new program so that there could 
not possibly be an abrupt downward change in the level of 
price supports on basic commodities. 

The plan will increase markets for farm products, pro- 
tect the consumers’ food supply, and move food into con- 
sumption instead of Government storage. 

My friends, I remember in 1952, during the political cam- 
paign, again and again I pledged one thing. I would always 
do everything within my power to see that products of food, 
emapeng by the sweat and toil of our farmers, would never 

ave to be thrown away, allowed to spoil when there were 
hungry people in the world. 

Now these surpluses are getting to the point—these sur- 
pluses are already getting to the point where only decisive 
and prompt action on our part is going to keep something of 
that kind from threatening us seriously, if not happening. 
Now this program will gradually dispose of the gigantic 
farm surpluses and promises our farmers a higher and stead- 
ier financial return over the years. 

This badly needed, new program has a 4 pr origin. 
The proposal is, in concept, the same as the law passed five 
years ago by a vast majority of the members of each of the 
two parties in Congress. 

And yet—despite the vast accumulation of surpluses in 
the hands of the Government— 

Despite the declining markets at home and abroad and in- 
creasing regimentation of the individual farmer— 

Despite the fact that only a minority of American farmers 
are affected by price supports— 

Despite the fact that even among this farmer minority, 
many of them are opposed to a program so obviously unsuited 
to the needs of our country— 

Despite all of these painfully evident weaknesses, a vote, 
described to me as tentative, which was taken two days ago 
in a committee of the House of Representatives, calls for con- 
tinuance of the present farm program for an additional year. 
In my opinion the circumstances are too critical to permit 
such a delay. 

Fellow citizens—Many have told me that it would not be 
good politics to attempt solution of the farm ang 08 durin 
an election year. The sensible thing to do, I have been told, 
over and over, was to close my eyes to the damage the present 
farm program does to our farmers and the rest of our people 
—and do this job of correctidn next year. 


‘UNMOVED BY ARGUMENTS’ 


Now—I would like to make this one point clear! 

In this matter I am completely unmoved by arguments as 
to what constitutes good or winning politics! And may I re- 
mark that, though I have not been in this political business 
very long, I know that what is right for America is politically 
right. 

In the proposal to correct the deficiencies in our farm pro- 
gram, the Administration's concern is for all farmers, re- 
gardless of their politics, and for all America. 

I earnestly hope that the House of Representatives and the 
Senate will move promptly on these proposals, so that Ameri- 
ca may have a sound, stable, and prosperous agriculture. 

I hope you will join me in determination to see that com- 
mon sense, good judgment and fact will, from now on, guide 
the formulation of American agricultural policy. 

Aside from taxes and agricultural programs, other projects 
occupy legislative attention at this moment! 

Some of them are of great personal import to our individ- 
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ual citizens, and some have passed one or the other of the 
two houses of the Congress. 

Extension of the benefits of unemployment insurance should 
be authorized so that these benefits may be made available to 
more than 6,000,000 additional workers. 

When the project becomes law, it will remove inequities 
and inadequacies which for years have limited the effective- 
ness of this form of income-insurance. In simple justice to a 
vast number of American citizens, it demands our enthusiastic 
support. 

Congress is considering increased Social Security benefits 
and the extension of Social Security protection to more than 
10,000,000 additional Americans. Likewise it has before it 
strengthened programs to rehabilitate disabled people and to 
develop adequate medical facilities for those who suffer the 
misfortune of chronic illness. 

In this same health program are items for the construction 
of diagnostic centers, for nursing homes and for rehabilita- 
tion facilities. Another measure provides for Government 
reinsurance to enable private and non-profit insurance com- 
panies to give broader prepaid medical and hospital care, on 
a voluntary basis, to many more of our people. 

There is a bill to authorize a new housing program so that 
every citizen may aspire to a decent home in a wholesome 
neighborhood. 

We are striving to help assure every willing American a 
practical opportunity to enjoy good health, a good job, a 
good education, a good home, a good country. 

And may I emphasize we're trying to provide opportunity. 
We're not trying to be paternalistic with respect to anybody. 

Now let us briefly look again at the domestic question of 

rotecting our liberties, because this purpose underlies a num- 

t of specific bills now before the Congress. They will, 
when enacted, powerfully increase the effectiveness of the 
Government's effort to protect us against subversive activity. 


Cats It ‘POTENT PACKAGE’ 
Several would plug loopholes through which spies and sabo- 


teurs can now slip. One would let us bar proven subversives 
from employment in or admission to any private facility, if 
the facility is essential to our defense. 

Another bill would take citizenship from those hereafter 
convicted of advocating or attempting violent overthrow of 
our Government. 

Moreover, since Communist conspirators sometimes resort 
to telephones to plot and pass information, we believe that 
their own words, as learned by the F. B. I., should be ad- 
mitted, under adequate safeguards, as evidence in security 
cases in Federal courts. 

Another bill would grant immunity from self-incrimination 
to selected witnesses, while requiring them to tell the truth 
about their associates and their fellow conspirators before 
courts, grand juries and Congressional hearings. 

All of this internal security legislation adds up to a potent 
package of protection against communism, without in any 
degree damaging or lessening the rights of the individual 
citizen as guaranteed by our laws and the Constitution. It 
will greatly assist the F. B. I. and the Department of Justice, 
our best weapons against secret Communist penetration. That 
program now awaits Congressional approval. I know that all 
of us, too, await that approval. 

I have talked frankly and simply about these matters this 
evening because I want you to know why the legislative pro- 
gram in Congress will, when approved, make our country 
stronger and help keep our people prosperous with freedoms 
secure. 
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As I said earlier, many members of the Congress are as 
deeply anxious as you a I for the passage of these essential 
measures. They have worked faithfully for their enactment, 
and I hope that they know of your support. With our appre- 
ciation to them goes also, I am sure, this firm assurance from 
all of us: That we shall unflaggingly pursue the enactment of 
the remainder of this program. 

We live today in an age of ceaseless trouble and danger. 
For all of us the challenge is clear. For all of us the future is 
shadowed by mushroom clouds and menaced by godless men, 
addicted to force and violence and the continuance of anarchy 
among nations. 


and gentlemen, here at Columbia our country cele- 

brates an institution that has had continuous existence 
and tradition for 200 years, an existence that goes back be- 
fore there was a United States. 

In recent days you have heard far wiser men than I enlarge 
upon this theme and I would be presumptuous indeed to 
lecture this distinguished audience about the nature of the 
university let alone the nature of Columbia. In fact, I am 
presumptuous to be here at all I am afraid. 

One of the most curious and persistent myths of demo- 
cratic society is that political figures have anything important 
or interesting to say, especially when they are out of office. 

I was instructed to speak here about a half dozen different 
things and finally 1 was told to say whatever I pleased, and 
my desultory remarks could perhaps be very crudely entitled 
“Hooray for America” and “Look Out, America.” 


D: RUSSELL, Mrs. Roosevelt, President Kirk, ladies, 


IRRATIONAL ABUSE OF AMERICA 


I am a great believer in national humility, modesty, self- 
examination, and self-criticism, and I have preached these 
virtues vigorously, although, of course, I haven't practiced 
them. Of late I have been disturbed, as I am sure many of 
you have, by what seems to me to be the course at home and 
abroad of irrational criticism, abuse and mistrust of America, 
its conduct, its motives, and its people. 

I don’t mean just the voices that have been raised, we 
thank God, in protest against our current deficiencies, against 
the attacks on academic freedom, the pressure for conformity, 
our failures abroad or the present wretched manifestations in 
Washington of our national neurosis. 

Nor do I mean the wholesome and the continuous debate 
and self-examination that should and it must go on among 
us and among allies; the candid controversy that makes for 
good neighbors and for good friends. Rather, I am talking 
of the malice, distemper, and the new fashion of being cyni- 
cal, sarcastic, skeptical, deprecating about America or fellow 
Americans in large groups, and therefore about America. 


Wuat THE Voices ARE SAYING 


There are rising voices here and abroad that forget that 
although America occasionally gags on a gnat, it also has 
some talent for swallowing tigers whole; voices that tell us 
that our national energy is spent, that our old values have de- 
cayed, that it is futile to try to restore them. 
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Here, in our time, in our hands, and in our own courage, 
in Our own endurance and vision, rests the future of civiliza- 
tion and of all moral and spiritual values of enduring mean- 
ing to mankind. 

Part, but only part, of our responsibility for preserving 
these values can be discharged through the legislative struc- 
ture we propose to enact this year. 

Let us, therefore, not rest until these laws are passed. 

May I suggest that we have less political fission and more 
political fusion. 

Let us have, in this session of the Congress, approval of 
this program essential to a stronger, a better, a safer America. 


The Nation’s Moral Crisis 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN FREEDOM AND SECURITY 


By ADLAI STEVENSON, former Governor of Illinois 
Delivered at Columbia University Bicentennial Conference, New York, N. Y., June 5, 1954 


There are voices that say that at best we are as Rome; that 
once our bridges, our + Bnet our factories, and our 
weapons fall before the iron law of decay no trace will be 
left—great issues, no great cause to mark our past in uni- 
versal history. 

And there are voices that seem to say that we are as 
Carthage, that our vital principle is commerce, just com- 
merce; our ethics, our politics, our imaginative faculties, they 
say, are all bent and twisted to serve our sovereign—com- 
merce. 

Other voices cry havoc, fear that America is not equal to 
the task; that communism is the way to the future—is irre- 
sistible, just as fascism was for them not so long ago. 

Even novelists and poets seem to have been infected. Hu- 
manism passes as realism. The very excitement in a time of 
change and testing is suspect. 

Now, some of this talk may reflect a wholesome attitude 
abroad and a wholesome attitude here of self-criticism, if in 
a slightly fevered form. Some of it may even mark the re- 
action to the easy and the groundless optimism of the 19th 
century. 

I don’t know, but I do know that if we doubt ourselves 
we will persuade no one. If we doubt our mission in the 
world we will do nothing to advance it. And if we are craven 
before the slanders that fill our ears we will secede from each 
other. But to view our present and our future with such 
sickly anxiety is to ignore the lessons and the achievements 
of our past. 


GENERATIONS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


For the plain truth is that we here in America have written 
the greatest success story in human history. The plain truth is 
that on the record of performance we here in America have 
in a few years made socialism obsolete, shown that com- 
munism is nothing but a noisome stagnant pool of reaction. 


And it wasn’t merely in 1776, when King’s College was 
a stripling, that America left its footprints on eternity. For 
in our lifetime, we, the seventh generation of free and inde- 
pendent Americans, have given a tidal force to the forward 
roll of what was set in motion by the first generation. 

If we but lift our heads for a moment above this storm of 
criticism, of abuse, doubt, and “un-American activities,” and 
survey the past 50 years, I think you will say with me “Hoo- 
tay for America.” 











The first and most obvious thing we have to cheer about 
is our material progress. The miracle of American mass pro- 
duction is commonplace. And under our capitalist system we 
have increased our wealth to an extent almost unimaginable 
50 years ago, at the turn of the century. 

Now this increase in our wealth has of course greatly 
changed our country. The change for the sake of change—as 
I've tried with a notable lack of success to point out to my 
countrymen—isn’t worthy of applause. What matters is not 
that we have changed but how we have changed. 

Our national income is distributed far more equitably than 
it was at the turn of the century. As late as 1935-36 there 
were only about a million American families and unattached 
individuals, as they commonly say, with income of $5,000 or 
more, and 17 million with incomes of less than $1,000. Fif- 
teen years later, in 1950, these proportions were just about 
reversed, and even after allowing for inflation, the change is 
still dramatic. 

It is not in terms of money and products that we can see 
most clearly the change that America has undergone. Rather 
it is in the attitude of the people and in the role of the Gov- 
ernment. For we have succeeded not only in making our 
society prosperous but in keeping it fluid. 

And, while this was easy enough in the days of the fron- 
tier, it seemed all but an idle dream by 1900. The frontier 
was closed; the homestead land was gone; women and chil- 
dren labored in dingy sweatshops, and robber barons plun- 
dered at will. Miners in company towns, and immigrants 
compressed into filthy tenements were fast becoming a miser- 
able proletariat. 


Keys To A GREAT TRANSITION 


How could the roads of opportunity be kept open? How, 
short of revolution, could we adjust modern capitalism to 
democratic ends? To many it seemed hopeless. Yet see what 
happened—the gap between rich and poor has been greatly 
narrowed without revolution, without socialism, and without 
robbing A to give to B—although there may be some dissent 
to that downtown. 

Our wealth has been mightily increased and better dis- 
tributed. The rising tide has lifted all the boats. 

How has this transformation been accomplished? By in- 
creasing productivity and by putting government to the serv- 
ice of the people. Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Robert LaFollette, and so on, led a revolt of the American 
conscience, followed by the reforms under Franklin Roosevelt. 
They've altered the face of America. 

The child-labor laws, wage-and-hour laws, the antitrust 
acts, banking legislation, rural electrification, soil conserva- 
tion, social security, unemployment compensation, the grad- 
uated income tax, inheritance taxes—it may be too much to 
say that all this and more amounts to a bloodless revolution, 
but it certainly amounts to a transformation of our economic 
and social life. 

Now why was all this done? Why did America adopt the 
concept of man’s responsibility for his fellow man? Our de- 
cision that the well-being of the least of us is the responsibility 
of all of us was, of course, not merely an economic and a 

litical decision; it was, at bottom, a moral decision. And 
it was not, as some are now saying in the Nation’s capital, all 
a sinister conspiracy of the great philanthropic foundations. 

It rested upon the conviction that it’s the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to keep open to all the py the avenues of oppor- 
tunity that stretched so broad and so far before us in the days 
of our frontier. It rested upon the conviction that the Gov- 
ernment must safeguard the people against catastrophe not of 
their making. 
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FACING CHALLENGES OF OuR ERA 


But this great decision has brought us face to face with 
vexing problems which have engaged your attention, as I 
understand it, during this past week—the problems of the 
conflict between freedom and security, between the individual 
and his social safeguards. 

It seems to me there is something gallant about man’s fight 
to become the master rather than the slave of nature; but 
there is something rather tragic about his struggle to keep 
himself free from the impositions of his own social creations. 

Now it would be fatuous to claim that we are anywhere 
near solving this conflict, in my judgment, as it would be 
fatuous to say that because our material well-being increases 
year by year all must be well with America. It isn't. 

Too many of our people still dwell in wretched slums or 
on wornout land. Once again our topsoil, our national skin, 
is blowing away out on the plains. Our schools and hospitals 
are overcrowded; so are our mental institutions and our 
prisons. Too many of our cities are wasting away from 
neglect. And how can we boast of our high estate when more 
than 1 of every 10 citizens still do not enjoy fully equal op- 
portunities ? 

Nonetheless, our progress has been astonishing—more 
Americans are living better than ever before. The middle 
class, whose disappearance Marx so confidently predicted, has 
expanded as never before in the history of any other nation. 
And while the Communist conspirators fulminate about the 
cruel capitalists, the lackeys of Wall Street, and the down- 
trodden masses, we have created a free society that promotes 
the general welfare of all far better, far more successfully 
than it has ever been promoted by any other system or social 
organization. 

Briefly, I think America’s record is terrific—if I may bor- 
row a word from my junior son. And it is my view that its 
performance abroad is even more spectacular. 

Since the turn of the century we have successively and em- 
phatically renounced, first imperialism, then isolation, and 
finally our historical neutrality. We have transformed our 
foreign policy as completely as our domestic policy. Twice 
America has decisively tipped the scales for freedom in a 
mighty global exertion. 

Instead of isolation, our policy is total involvement; in- 
stead of noncooperation we have been the — mover in the 
United Nations; instead of neutrality we have organized the 
greatest defensive coalition in history. And in Korea we 
fought and bled almost alone for the United Nations and for 
collective security. 

But this isn’t all. In the process America has fathered 
three unprecedented ideas: Lend-lease for Hitler's intended 
victims in war, the Marshall plan for Stalin’s intended vic- 
tims in peace, and point 4 to help undeveloped areas. And 
to pay for it all Americans have borne a tax load. I mean a 
collected-tax load that is without counterpart save in Britain, 
and that few beyond our borders appreciate. 


LIFTING OTHERS AND OURSELVES 


And what have we asked in return? Why have we done 
all this? Some will say self-interest, and there is truth in 
that because communism follows the geography of human 
misery. Some will say magnanimity, and there is truth in 
that, too. For it would have been easy to go home, as we did 
after the first war, or go it alone, as some of our people have 
proposed. 

Call it what you will; the point is to help others help 
themselves, to help make independence and democracy work, 
to share the burdens of the less fortunate, to raise the tide a 
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little all around the world, lifting all of the boats with it, 
just as we have done here at home. It was bold and imagina- 
tive. It was wise and responsible. It was good for them and 
it was good for us. As Edmund Burke said: “Magnanimity is 
not seldom the truest wisdom.” 

Now, I have touched lightly, I know, on a vast subject, and, 
while I emphatically approve and loudly cheer America’s pur- 
poses abroad, past and present, I don’t mean to imply for a 
moment that I approve any more than all of you do all of our 
foreign policies, past or present, especially present. 

My purpose has been just to suggest the main outlines of 
a success story in which we can all take pride. As we look 
back to 1900 and look around us today, the infinite evidence 
of our creative impulses and of our vast achievements ought 
to be heralded, not mocked. 

We have heard the “‘least of these.’” We have enlarged our 
vision, opened our heart, and we have disciplined our strength. 
We have turned it into a servant of justice—justice not alone 
for ourselves but justice for the worldwide commonwealth 
of free men and of free institutions. 

Here, indeed, is a case where mankind has a right to 
knowledge and to the use thereof—the knowledge of what 
America has done, how America has spread out the decision- 
making process within its many parts. 

It is the knowledge of how we have committed 160 million 
people to vast social projects, not by coercion but by persua- 
sion and consent and by a balancing of the rights of the one 
with the needs of the many. 

I say it is a grand and glorious story. On the basis of the 
record, we have outperformed any rival proposals of com- 
munism or of fascism; and America has nobly accepted her 
responsibility and proudly met her time for greatness in a 


troubled age. 


FEAR THAT IMPERILS FUTURE 


Why, then, all this abuse and criticism? Why, then, have 
we of late grown afraid of ourselves? Why have we of late 
acted as though the whole of this Nation is a security risk? 
Why do you suppose we have given in to the bleatings of 
those who insist that it is dangerous for a man to have an 
idea? Why do we talk of saving ourselves by committing 
suicide—in the land of Jefferson? 

So, having said, “Three cheers for America; you've done 
a great job of work,” we have to add, “But look out, Ameri- 
ca, your work has just begun; though you've nobly grasped 
the present, you could meanly lose the future.” 

What's the matter with us, anyhow? The usual diagnosis 
is ignorance and fear. Ignorance leads many to confuse ends 
with means, to act as though material progress were an end 
in itself rather than a means to great and noble ends. This, I 
suggest, is the peril of our hard-headed, pragmatic attitude 
that has helped us so much to achieve our vast social and 
economic transformation; for if we ever succumb to ma- 
terialism, the meaning will go out of America. 

And ignorance begets fear—the most subversive force of 
all. If America ever loses confidence in herself, she will re- 
tain the confidence of no one, and she will lose her chance to 
be free, because the fearful are never free. 

But I wonder if all of these alarming concerns are not 
America’s surface symptoms of something even deeper; of a 
moral and human crisis in the Western world which might 
even be compared to the 4th, Sth and 6th century crisis when 
the Roman Empire was transformed into feudalism and primi- 
tive Christianity, early Christianity, into the structure of the 
Catholic Church, or the crisis a thousand years later when 
the feudal world exploded and the individual emerged with 
new relationships to God, nature and society. 





I sometimes rather wonder if that sentence sounds as wise 
at Columbia as it did on the farm when I wrote it. 

And now in our time in spite of our devotion to the ideas 
of religious and secular humanism, I wonder if we are in 
danger of falling into a spirit of materialism in which the aim 
of life is a never-ending increase of material comfort, and the 
result a moral and religious vacuum. 

Is this leading, as lack of faith always must, to a deep 
sense of insecurity and a deterioration of reason? And I 
wonder, too, if today mass manipulation is not a greater 
danger than economic exploitation; if we are not in greater 
danger of becoming robots than slaves. 


HUMANISM VERSUS PAGANISM 


Since man cannot live by bread alone, is not the under- 
lying crisis whether he is going to be inspired and motivated 
again by the ideas of the humanistic tradition of western cul- 
ture, or whether he falls for the new pagan religions, the wor- 
ship of the state and a leader, as millions of believers in the 
Fascist and Soviet systems have already done. 

That we are not invulnerable, that there is a moral .ad a 
human vacuum within us, is I think, demonstrated by many 
symptoms, of which McCarthyism, which has succeeded in 
frightening so many, is only one. 

But it is even more certain that there are millions who see 
or at least who dimly sense the danger, and who want to 
make life in its truly human meaning the main business of 
living; who want to express the humanistic tradition of rea- 
son and of human solidarity—who want to understand the 
truth and not be drawn into the mass manipulative influence 
of sentimentality and rationalization. 

I venture to say that there are in the world many with a 
deep, intense longing for a vision of a better life not in a 
material, but in a spiritual sense; for love, for human soli- 
darity. There is a hunger to hear a word of truth, a longing 
for an ideal, a readiness for sacrifice. Churchill’s famous 
speech at the beginning of the war is an illustration and so 
is the totalitarians’ appeal to emotional forces rather than to 
material interests. 

But the conventional appeal seems to be so often to the 
better life in material terms. I wonder if people are not eager 
to hear about the better life in human terms. 

And I think that deep down the ideas of independence, of 
individuality, of free initiative, represent the strongest ap- 
peals to Americans who want to think for themselves, who 
don’t want to be creatures of mass suggestion, who don’t want 
to be automatons. 

The question is, I ms gm whether the human and rational 
emotions can be aroused instead of the animal and irrational 
to which the totalitarians appeal. But fill the moral vacuum, 
the rational vacuum, we must; reconvert a population soaked 
in the spirit of materialism to the spirit of humanism we 
must, or bit by bit we too will take on the visage of our 
enemy, the neo-heathens. 


THE ANSWER WITHIN Us 


I have said to you that in my judgment America has 
accomplished miracles at home and abroad, but that despite 
all of this wisdom, this exertion, this goodness the horror of 
our time in history is that things are worse than ever before. 
There is no peace, we are beseiged, we are rattled. Perhaps 
we are even passing through one of the great crises of history 
when man must make another mighty choice. 

Beset by all of these doubts and difficulties in which direc- 
tion then do we look? 











We look to ourselves—and we are not ashamed. We are 
proud of what freedom has wrought—the freedom to experi- 
ment, to inquire, to change, to invent. And we shall have to 
look exactly in the same directions to solve our problems now 
—to individual Americans, to their institutions, to their 
churches, to their governments, to their multifarious associa- 
tions—and to all the free participants in the free life of a 
free people. 

And we look, finally, to the free university whose function 
is the search for truth and its communication to succeeding 
generations. Only as that function is performed steadfastly, 
conscientiously, and without interference does a university 
keep faith with the great humanist tradition of which it is a 

art. 
j For the university is the archive of the Western mind, it’s 
the keeper of the Western culture, and the foundation of 
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Western culture is freedom. Men may be borne free; they 
cannot be born wise; and it is the duty of the university to 
make the free wise. The university is the guardian of our 
heritage, the teacher of our teachers. It’s the dwelling place 
of the free mind. 

More than 100 years ago William Ellery Channing defined 
the free mind this way: 

“I call that mind free which jealously guards its intellectual 
rights and powers, which calls no man master, which does 
not content itself with a passive or hereditary faith, which 
opens itself to light whencesoever it may come, and which re- 
ceives new truth as an angel from heaven.” 

I wonder, my friends, how many of us fulfill Chaning’s 
definition. And I wonder if that could be part of our trouble 
today ? 

Thank you. 


U.S. Attitude Toward International Problems 


DIVERSITY CAN UNITE TO PRODUCE ENLIGHTENED ACTION 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 
Delivered to the Forty-fifth Annual Convention of Rotary International, Seattle, Washington, June 10, 1954 


INTERNATIONAL UNITY 


different countries. You are here because you share the 
ideals ga by the Rotary International. Thus di- 
versity manifests unity. 

Diversity often seems a troublesome fact. But the richness 
of life is, above all, due to differences. No two human beings 
are exactly alike. Each of us is in this sense a minority—a 
minority of one. On the other hand, there are elements of 
likeness which bind all mankind together in the brother- 
hood of a single human family. 

There is no problem more difficult than that of trying to 
build unity on a foundation of diversity. I often have to 
speak of that at congressional hearings which deal with appro- 
priations for mutual security and foreign aid. I have there 
emphasized that we should not limit our friendly cooperation 
to those who agree with us on all points. A free society, I 
have pointed out, implies difference. 

On the other hand, we must not be blind to the fact that 
differences can mount to a point where they become a real 
danger. The degree of difference that is tolerable depends on 
the degree of peril, and there come times when differences 
must be voluntarily submerged. 

Perhaps today there is too much difference between the 
members of the non-Communist world. Certainly the differ- 
ences seriously multiply the burden of conducting foreign 
affairs. 

However, we can rejoice in the fact that we can maintain 
the lofty goal of fruitful coexistence between difference and 
unity. The Communists have given up in despair trying to 
achieve that goal. They have adopted a materialistic creed 
which exalts conformity and which treats human differences 
as evils to be forcibly suppressed. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat determines what each individual shall do, where 
and how he and she shall work, what they shall think, and 
what they shall believe. In that way, they get a kind of unity. 
It is, however, a unity which is bought at a terrible price, the 
price of denying the dignity and worth of the individual hu- 
man being. 

Rather than pay that price, the free people should accept 
all the burdens and the frequent failures which inevitably 


I IS inspiring to see here the representatives of many 


result from trying to combine unity and diversity. Also we 
can know that in this matter time works for us. There are 
circumstances under which conformity can be imposed, per- 
haps for long. But ne iron discipline, no police state system 
can overcome the spiritual and natural forces which make 
men different. Those who stake their future on enforced con- 
formity are bound to fail. 


THe UNITED NATIONS 


It is, however, not enough for us to rejoice in our differ- 
ence. We must find ways whereby, despite differences, we 
can co-operate. In an era when science has almost obliterated 
distance, it is inevitable that men should create institutions 
for cooperation. Of these the most significant is the United 
Nations. 

Personally I have a great attachment to the United Nations. 
I was a member of the United States delegation which drew 
up the Charter. I have attended six out of the eight sessions 
of the General Assembly. 

I can assure you that President Eisenhower and his Ad- 
ministration a wholeheartedly the United Nations. We 
intend to avail ourselves of its processes wherever they are 
relevant to the problems which engage us. 

There are, I know, many who are discouraged about the 
United Nations because they feel it represents too much dif- 
ference. Some would prefer to have the membership reduced 
so that the residual would represent greater conformity. I 
admit that the present differences, coupled with present vot- 
ing procedures, impair the utility of the United Nations as an 
active body. But this could be remedied without constantly 
reducing membership as a means to gain efficiency. 


KOREA 


That the United Nations can set forces in motion was 
shown in Korea. There, for the first time in history, an inter- 
national organization actually acted to meet aggression and to 
throw it back. Sixteen members joined with the Republic of 
Korea to fight until the aggressors had been thwarted and the 
situation was such that the United Nations felt that it had 
achieved those objectives which justified the use of force. 
Then, the United States, acting on behalf of the United Na- 
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tions, negotiated an armistice. Now, at Geneva, we have 
joined with the Republic of Korea and others to seek a peace 
which will unify Korea in freedom. 

The Communist aggressor group at Geneva insists, how- 
ever, that any solution shall be on terms which exclude the 
United Nations as being itself a wrong-doer because it op- 
posed their aggression. I have heard their speeches of bitter 
condemnation of the United Nations. 

I do not believe that this is an issue which should be com- 

romised. Many men from many lands have gone to Korea 
and have died there in battle. They did so, not because their 
nation had been specifically yee to defend Korea, but be- 
cause Korea exemplified and symbolized a principle of uni- 
versal application. They sought to develop the authority and 
prestige of the United Nations as an international force for 
the peace, security and justice of all. 

The Korean war had better not been fought if in the end 
the aggressors and their accomplices succeed at Geneva in be- 
smirching the honor of the United Nations. That, I say, is 
not an issue to be compromised. 


INDOCHINA 


A second political matter which today causes much con- 
cern is the war in Indochina. There, the state of Vietnam is 
the prey of violent forces of rebellion promoted and — 
from without. The states of Laos and Cambodia have been 
invaded, and Thailand is threatened. 

It may be asked why this situation has not before now been 
brought to the United Nations. I can assure you that this ig- 
noring of the United Nations was not the choice of the 
United States. 

I am glad to remind you that Thailand, one of the members 
of the United Nations, has taken its situation to the United 
Nations and has asked the Security Council to send a peace 
observation commission to the area. Thailandjhas our strong 
support in this matter. Last week the Security ‘Council | 
the matter on its agenda by a vote of 10 to 1, the sole dissent 
coming from the Soviet Union. ' 

It has been suggested that an affirmative response to Thai- 
land’s appeal might in some way impede the negotiations at 
Geneva with reference to possible peace in Indochina. That 
argument has little validity. A peace observation commission, 
has no authority to take any substantive decisions. It is a re- 
porting body. It is the eyes and ears of the world commu- 
nity. I cannot see why the negotiations at Geneva would be 
impeded by the fact that representatives of the United Na- 
tions were in the area reporting what was going on. Knowl- 
edge has never yet been an impediment to honest negotiation. 


COLONIALISM 


There is another aspect of the United Nations Charter to 
which I would refer. That is its declaration favoring inceas- 
ing self-government by dependent peoples. This = 
and the related provisions on trusteeship were largely a 
product of United States effort. 

It came naturally to the United States to take a lead in this 
matter. We ourselves are the first colony in modern times to 
have won independence. We have a natural sympathy with 
those eveywhere who would follow our example. 

When the fortunes of war gave the United States responsi- 
bilities in relation to non-self-governing peoples, such as in 
Cuba and the Philippines, we quickly went about the business 
of developing full self-government in total freedom. Puerto 
Rico is already self-governing, within our political system, 
and President Eisenhower has said he would seek its complete 
independence if it would prefer to go its separate way. 








During recent years, Communist propaganda has concen- 
trated on efforts to — the United States as an imperialist 
colonialist power. The charge is based upon our close and 
friendly association with Great Britain, France and other 
Western European powers, which have been, and to some 
extent still are, colonial powers. 

However, it should not be forgotten that during the last 
nine years the Western colonial powers have given effect to 
the United Nations Charter pledge to the extent of granting 
complete political independence to over 600,000,000 people 
now constituting ten independent nations. Those who most 
loudly attack “colonialism” have themselves, during this same 
nine-year period, extended their despotism to over 600,000,- 
000 people, and deprived all or part of eleven once free na- 
tions of any semblance of genuine independence. 

Never before has the art of the “big lie” been so outrage- 
ously and boldly practiced. 

I would not have you think that we are complacent about 
the colonial situation. Abuses persist, and there has been a 
slowing down of the process of granting increased self-gov- 
ernment. That, however, is largely due to the Soviet Com- 
munist stategy of using nationalism as a device whereby it 
can absorb the colonial peoples. 

Stalin, in one of his classic lectures, which is now part of 
the Communist bible, outlines the strategy of “amalgamation” 
by means of “alliance with the liberation movement of the 
colonies and dependent countries.” He outlines a two-phased 
program—a program of duplicity. In the first phase the com- 
munistic agitators are to whip up the nationalistic aspirations 
of the people so that they will rebel violently against the exist- 
ing order. Then, before independence can become consoli- 
dated and vigorous in its own right, the Communists are to 
take over the new government pos use the power to “amalga- 
mate” the peoples into the Soviet orbit. 

That plot is in active operation. Throughout the newly 
liberated areas and those which seek liberty, Communists 
operate, usually disguised as local patriots. They are, in fact, 
the new imperialist colonialists. 

What is going on in Indochina is a classic example of the 
= of this Communist strategy. There, a Moscow- 
indoctrinated Communist, Ho Chi Minh, was sent first to 
China and then to Indochina to exploit the nationalistic aspira- 
tions of the people. In Indochina, he utilized a revolutionary 
movement that attracted much genuine native support. He 
committed it to a violent effort which could only succeed with 
the aid of training and supplies from the Communist coun- 
tries. This created a dependence upon external Communist 
support such that if any of the peoples of Vietnam, Laos or 
Cambodia should now end in the control of Ho Chi Minh, 
they would not, in fact, be independent. They would be 
amalgamated into the Soviet-Chinese Communist orbit under 
a ruthless dictatorship, accepting the iron discipline of the 
Soviet Communist party as the self-proclaimed “‘general staff 
of the world proletariat.” 

In much of the world the conditions created by Communist 
strategy are such that the realization of genuine independence 
has become a task of infinite difficulty and delicacy. 

I can assure you of two things: 

1. The United States is using its influence to promote self- 
government. We do so more than is publicly known, for in 
these matters open pressures are rarely conducive to the best 
results. 

2. When we exercise restraint, it is because of a reasoned 
conviction that quick action would not, in fact, produce true 
independence. Indeed, in some situations hasty action would 
spell confusion and division which would be the transition to 
a captivity far worse than present dependence. 
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The United States some time ago outlined the conditions, 
which, in its opinion, would justify the creation of a collec- 
tive defense of Southeast Asia. At the head of the list was 
the stipulation that there must be assurance that the French 
will, in fact, make good on their July 3, 1953, declaration of 
intention to grant complete independence to the states of Laos, 
Cambodia and Vietnam. The United States will never fight 
for colonialism. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY SYSTEMS 


The United States, in addition to its loyal membership in 
the United Nations, is also a member of various regional and 
security organizations. These are authorized by the United 
Nations Charter, and they operate within the framework of 
that Charter. The two security organizations most important, 
at least in size, are that created by the Rio Pact of the Ameri- 
cas, with twenty-one member nations, and that created by the 
North Atlantic Treaty, with fourteen members. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that security has to be sought 
other than in the United Nations itself. The United Nations 
Security Council was designed to have “primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and security.” But 
it is not dependable because of the veto power. In the case of 
the aggression against Korea, the Security Council was able 
to function because the Soviet Union was at that time boy- 
cotting the Security Council. In the main, however, the veto 
power has been so misused by the Soviet Union, which has 
cast fifty-eight vetoes, that the Security Council is not de- 
pendable. 

Because of this paralysis of the Security Council, certain 
nations, which were bound together by ties of fellowship and 
of common danger, have organized for their collective se- 
curity under Article 51 of the United Nations Charter. 

These organizations also face their problems. Indeed, both 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Organization 
of American States treaties face difficult tests. 


NATO 


In Western Europe, the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion has been built on the assumption that there would be 
created a unity in Western Europe which would embrace both 
France and Germany and end the possibility of such differ- 
ences as, in the past, have led to recurrent wars of ever-grow- 
ing intensity. To that end, the French proposed a European 
Defense Community. It would comprise six nations of Wes- 
tern Continental Europe, which would create a Euopean army, 
which in Europe would wholly replace their national armies. 
This would mean that there would not be in Europe separate 
armies of France and Germany, but that in Europe the mili- 
tary forces of both countries would be merged with that of 
other forces into a European force, not subject to national di- 
rection and not usable to serve national ambitions. 

After extended negotiation, a treaty to create the European 
Defense Community was signed a little over two years ago. 
Within the last year, the process of ratification has been com- 
pleted by four of the six signatory nations. The United 
Kingdom and the United States have ratified the interde- 
pendent treaties with West Germany and have formally 
pledged close political and military association with the E. D. 
C. However, ratification by France and Italy is still in sus- 
pense. In both of these countries the opponents of E. D. C., 
feating the results of a vote, have pursued delaying tactics. 

Meanwhile, the world does not stand still. Tension is re- 
appearing between countries of Continental Europe, and there 
is danger that the old forces of divisive hatred will again gain 
control and recreate the conditions which have, in the past, 












bred war. The time for unity is fast running out. Or, at least, 
the time in which unity can be a practical possibility. 

The United States has in recent years made a tremendous 
investment in Western Europe. 

In 1917, when it seemed that Europe might fall under the 
militaristic rule of the German Kaiser, we joined the battle 
and, through a great outpouring of manpower and economic 
resources, helped to turn back the despotic threat. 

Again in 1940, when much of Europe had been overrun 
by the armies of Nazi Germany, the United States threw its 
weight into the scales and went on to play a major part in 
rolling back that new threat of despotism. 

During the post-war period we underwrote a gigantic eco- 
nomic and military program in aid of Europe, represented by 
the Marshall Plan and the build-up of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

These three efforts, within a single generation, have cost us 
much. There is scarcely a village in the United States that 
does not display a roll of honor listing the names of their 
young men who died fighting in defense of Western civiliza- 
tion. Our national debt has grown from about $3,000,000,- 
000 in 1917 to about $260,000,000,000 at the present time. 
The greater part of that represents the economic cost of the 
three efforts I have described. 

United States policy with respect to Europe is based on a 
strong and viable Europe which increases the security of the 
United States and the remainder of the free world. However, 
it is fundamental that Europe itself must furnish the pre- 
ponderant strength to insure its own security. This, we be- 
lieve, is only possible if the resources of the individual na- 
tions of Western Europe are joined together. In other words, 
Europe must make the best collective use of its individual 
national capacities if it is to attain real strength. 

The additional resources which the United States can de- 
vote to building this strength will be meaningless if they are 
not combined with the resources of a Western Europe which 
is organized on the principle of unity. If Western Europe is 
to remain divided and hence perpetually weak, then there 
may have to be a basic shift in United States policy. I ry 
and believe that this will not be necessary. But it would 
foolish not to recognize the gravity of the issues which now 
test the North Atlantic Organization. 


THE AMERICAS 


In the Americas, also, a testing is in process. Our hemi- 
sphere has been relatively free from strife because there has 
been respect for the principles which, 130 years ago, were 
laid down by President Monroe and the geat leaders in other 
American states. There were two basic principles, the first 
being that the American states would not tolerate an expan- 
sicn in this hemisphere of the colonial domains of the Euro- 
pean powers. The second was that they would not tolerate 
the extension to this hemisphere of the political system of 
any despotic European power. 

pheey aunties tense bene embodied in various multilateral 
treaties and declarations of the American states. 

At the Tenth Inter-American Conference, held at Caracas, 
Venezuela, last March, it became the unpleasant duty of the 
American states to declare that if international communism 
gained control of the political institutions of any American 
state, that would threaten all the American states and en- 
danger the peace. 

Only one of the American states voted against that resolu- 
tion. That was Guatemala. Subsequently the Communists 
shipped to Guatemala, from behind the Iron Curtain, a large 
amount of munitions of war. This was done surreptitiously 
through the use of false manifests and false clearances. 
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It is obvious that the alien intervention, which led to the 
Declaration of Caracas, has become more pronounced and the 
subserviency of one of the American states to alien despotism 
has been increased. 

Efforts are being made to obscure this very serious prob- 
lem. It is alleged that the real concern of the United States in 
Guatemala is not international communism, but the protection 
of United States investments. Several months ago this Gov- 
ernment suggested that the dispute between the Guatemalan 
Government and the United Fruit Company be submitted to 
an international court of arbitration. We hope that that sug- 
gestion will be accepted by the Guatemalan Government. 

However, let me emphasize this. If the problem of United 
States investors in Guatemala were to be solved tomorrow to 
the entire satisfaction of all parties, the attitude of the United 
States Government with respect to the dangers of Communist 
penetration in this hemisphere—and in Guatemala in partic- 
ular—would remain precisely the same. 

It is my earnest hope and belief that the Organization of 
American States will be able to help the people of Guatemala 
to rid themselves of the malignant force which has seized on 
them. As a member of this organization, the United States 
inevitably takes a sympathetic interest in the courageous ef- 
forts of Guatemalans in all walks of life to ward off Com- 
munist attempts to destroy the freedom and —— of 
Guatemala. If they do not succeed, the whole body of the 
Organization of American States may be corrupted and we 
shall see in the American continents the same forces which 
have brought war and captivity and misery to so many hun- 
dreds of millions in Europe and Asia. 

That is the evil design. I believe that it will be thwarted 
by peaceful, collective processes. If so, the Organization of 
American States will attain a new stature and exert a new 
influence. The American republics will have shown that di- 
versity can unite so that it produces, not confusion, but en- 
lighened action. 


THE U. S. ATTITUDE 


Let me in conclusion say a word or two about the attitude 
of my own country, its Government and its people, toward 
these international problems. 

We do not assume that we have any mandate to run the 
world. Nothing indeed would be less in keeping with our 
traditions and our ideals. 


Those who conceived this nation and brought it to life 
breathed into it a sense of mission. That mission was to show 
others, by conduct and example, that a free society could pro- 
duce good fruits. That has been and still is our basic foreign 

licy. 

P Twice during this generation, we have departed from our 
tradition by developing vast military power and using it 
abroad. Our sea, air and land forces were spread over the 
surface of much of the globe. In both cases, as soon as the 
common peril was ended, we brought our forces home, and 
we largely dismantled our military establishment. We wanted 
to concentrate upon our own affairs. 

We now see that, under modern conditions, interdepen- 
dence is not the exception but the rule. We recognize that we 
have a measure of power which carries with it certain re- 
sponsibilities. We are basically a religious people, who be- 
lieve in the brotherhood of man and in the need to practice 
the Golden Rule, that leads us to be willing to help others to 
gain the conditions of security which will help them to 
realize ideals which they have in common with us. 

To say that, however, is far short of saying that the United 
States has a responsibility for all that takes place throughout 
the world. We do not accept the view that whenever there is 
trouble anywhere, that is the fault of the United States and 
we must quickly fix it. 

The United States does not believe that it can alone solve 
problems elsewhere. The possibilities of solution lie pri- 
marily with the peoples directly concerned. It sometimes 
seems that others deliberately indulge themselves in irre- 
sponsible conduct on the theory that the United States will 
— this having serious consequences. That is dangerous 
usiness. 

The role of the United States is often misconceived. This 
is, perhaps, inevitable. It is not readily understood that a na- 
tion should take so enlightened a view of its own self-interest 
that it does much for others without seeking for itself any 
extension of its political power or national domain. Our 
motives are sometimes openly suspected. That does not make 
it any easier for us here at home to pursue a steady course. 
However, I hope and believe that we shall continue in our 

traditional way. None need fear that we shall develop an un- 
healthy lust for power. Also, I believe that we shall persist 
in helping others to help themselves gain peace and security 
and better standards of life in larger freedom. 


World Questions Must Be Answered 


THE ULTIMATE QUESTIONS 
By CHARLES MALIK Ambassador of Lebanon 
Delivered at the 155th Annual Commencement of Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., June 7, 1954 


THE ULTIMATE QUESTIONS 


[: THE world situation today there are some ultimate 
questions which it is well worth our while to ponder. I 
Propose to examine some of these questions ee as 
they spring from and bear upon the great question of de- 
cision. For nothing is more obvious, it seems to me, than 
that history is decisively in the making today, and yet the 
quality of decision is largely absent. There is an ominous 
drift; people appear overwhelmed; and the clear, decisive, 
destiny-laden, summoning voice is not heard. It is as though 
the complexity and multiplicity of present issues is too much 
for the mind of man. But if one thing is certain, it is that 


where people refuse to decide, events will decide for them. 
And if personal decision is both difficult and risky, it is not at 
all certain that to allow events to decide impersonally, although 
— easy, is not itself a decision involving the greatest 
risKS. 

Those who claim, whoever they be and wherever they are, 
that their internal conditions are a veritable paradise while 
the outside world is all evil, and those who feign that they 
can effectively shut their eyes to what goes on abroad concen- 
trating upon their internal problems alone, do greatly err if 
they imagine either that they can escape responsibility for 
the general mess of the world or that they can live through a 
possible world crisis unscathed. While it is always essentially 
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true, as Father Zosima in the Brothers Karamazov affirmed, 
that “everyone is really responsible to all men for all and 
everything,” yet through the hardness of our heart we often 
fail to see that, and it takes an actual or impending disaster 
to cause the scales to fall from our eyes so as to realize, in 
all humility, our imalienable moral solidarity with all man- 


There are the prophets of doom. There are the apostles of 
progress, the incurable optimists. There are the pacifists and 
appeasers. There are the cynics who do not care what comes 
or what goes, who therefore just float. There are those who 
preach that one dramatic stroke, perhaps of a radical and 
violent nature, will once and for all solve all problems. There 
are those who blame everything on communism, or imperi- 
alism, or colonialism. There are those who believe that the 
raising of the standard of living through science and tech- 
nology is the answer. There are the believers in education— 
that if only people knew how to read and write, if only they 
achieved a certain degree of intellectual culture, all would be 
well. And there are, of course, the nationalists, whose analysis 
of the world is that it is made up of 60 or 80 nations, and 
that the millennium would be upon us if each one of these 
units enjoyed what they ambiguously call freedom and inde- 
pendence. The babel of tongues with —_ to what is the 
matter and what is the remedy could not be more striking. 


Nothing, therefore, is more worth while than to try to 
elicit some order in this widespread confusion and disorder. 
Understanding and vision precede action, and we may safely 
lay it down as one of the preliminary matters which consti- 
tute the trouble of the oud today that this formula has been 
largely inverted. In the name of what is called trial and error, 
= rush to action without adequate antecedent reflection. 

e greatest need is for the elaboration of a grounded, truth- 
ful, fundamental, responsible theory which will illumine, 
guide, and justify the men of action. When you leave people 
_ in the dark as to the reasons for what you are proposing to 
do, when you fail to answer the thousand and one questions 
that they are mutely asking in their hearts—and you ought 
to be discerning and loving enough to guess these questions— 
then they may rightly conclude that perhaps you do not know 
these reasons yourself and that, therefore, your guiding phi- 
losophy is nothing deeper than that of trial and error. But 
such a philosophy will never move the hearts, it will never 
induce respect, it will leave in its wake a terrible disenchant- 
ment, a futility that rends the soul, a disgust that can easily 
turn to rebellion. Just as there are ultimate questions which 
it is our duty to seek, so there must be ultimate reasons which 
it behooves us to understand. 


II 


People talk of a settlement of the cold war. They bandy 
about such phrases as “peaceful coexistence” and “peaceful 
competition.” Now a real settlement implies the restoration 
of a balance that has been disturbed. Both in Europe and in 
Asia there was a sort of balance of political forces that no 
longer obtains. Nothing is more obvious than that to re- 
establish this balance, and therefore to help — about a 
real settlement, first, China must be effectively independent, 
second, Eastern Europe must be effectively independent so as 
to enable the complex unity of the European spirit to be re- 
stored, and third, Japan and Germany must once again play 
a balancing part in their respective regions. “Peaceful co- 
existence” when the political balance is already considerably 
tipped on one side is of course nonsense. As to “peaceful 
competition,” I ask: how can one compete fairly, and there- 
fore peacefully, when the field where competition is permitted 
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to take place is all of one side, all in one’s home and one’s 
back yard, and never on the other? 

It follows that the three fundamental conditions for any 
real settlement are, first, a freer movement, on the basis of 
just regulations, of s, ideas, and men between the two 
worlds; second, a fundamental change in the theory and 
practice of communism, and third, adequate assurance of 
security, equality and respect given the great Russian people 
whose creative genius in humane and spiritual matters is truly 
astounding. So long as Marx, with his irrational and atheistic 
doctrine of matter, man, society, and history, is the effective 
prophet of powerful states, and so long as the Marxist tech- 
nique of revolution is the weapon of powerful parties, peace, 
in any sense of the term, especially in the sense of “peace of 
mind,” is impossible. Everything should be done to con- 
vince the Russian people that neither their freedom, nor their 
happiness and greatness, nor their place in the world, nor 
their destiny, really depends upon Karl Marx and his fol- 
lowers. 

There are two things worse than war: to surrender on the 
fundamental issues, and to put off a showdown until a less 
favorable moment. And if you bequeath this moment to your 
children, then it is entirely polite that they will not have 
much wherewith to bless your memory. 


Ill 


The Asian revolution is much talked about. This great up- 
surge in Asia is no doubt inspired partly by the original 
American revolution. The terms ‘freedom’ and “indepen- 
dence’’ are basically American. The influence of this country 
in facilitating and hastening the independence of India, 
Pakistan, Indonesia, and other Asian and middle eastern na- 
tions is well known, and many an eastern nationalist today in 
arguing with Americans appeals to the precept and example 
of Washington and Jefferson. Diverse cultures have every 
natural right to be, in freedom, the maximum that can possi- 
bly be. 

Although this revolution is an abiding fact, to which people 
have not yet fully adjusted, still from the point of view of 
peace its course has been complicated by three factors. First, 
the social and economic aspect of the revolution, which from 
many points of view is its most important aspect, is com- 
pletely dependent upon industry, and since for a long time to 
come, at least until the consummation of some sort of world 
decision with respect to communism, there will only be three 
world centers of industry, namely, Russia, Europe, and North 
America, the Asian revolution, to succeed at all, must come 
to some understanding with one or the other of these three 
centers. It is naive to suppose that this understanding, with 
whichever center, is possible except—in part at least—as a 
function of the cold war. 

Secondly, there are some who develop the concept of 
“neutrality” or “a third force” which will either remain aloof 
from or else mediate the world conflict. It can be shown 
that in a magically contracted world this concept is without 
objective validity. In a radical war of cultures, the useful, 
wherever and whatever it be, will certainly be utilized, and 
the useless will be tolerated only so long and so far as its 
uselessness is useful. There is no escape in this modern 
world from the law that to be is to act, to decide, to play 4 
part. 

Thirdly, there is a real danger that the Asian revolution 
might turn into a massive racial and cultural reaction. But 
this in its turn will inevitably induce a counter-reaction on 
the part of the West. Such ultimate vicious circles can only 
be broken through the effective development of a concrete 
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universal message, a genuine meaning, a real fullness of life, 
based not upon arbitrary willfulness, but upon the very na- 
ture of things, that is, upon the being of man in all his 
mysterious ro pew Asian racialism is no answer to the sin of 
western racial exclusivism. What is needed is an honest con- 
crete idea which transcends—not sentimentally, but in truth— 
race, language, and culture, and which, by austerely including 
and preserving all in its loving bosom, makes costly demands 
upon all. An idea of such magnitude, absolutely required by 
the historic moment, will entail, among other things, hu- 
mility in fellowship, rising above false self-sufficiency, free 
interchange of goods and ideas, and a voluntary acceptance 
of some international juridical order. 

The Asian revolution, then, demands from the West under- 
standing, respect, and equality. Equality and respect are fair- 
ly clear. But understanding means the unsentimental recogni- 
tion of the possible pitfalls of this revolution and the wise 
determination to help it not to fall into them. 


IV 


War and peace constitute an ultimate question today requir- 
ing decision; so does the Asian revolution; and there is a 
third question of equal ultimacy. It is the rise and revolt of 
the masses all over the world. By the term “the masses” I 
do not refer to particular classes or peoples; for insofar as 
certain sections of mankind have been repressed, oppressed, 
denied light and freedom and being, whether this denial 
came about from outside or from the falsity of their own 
systems, it is right for them to bestir themselves and become 
human. The phrase “the rise and revolt of the masses” means 
that in one mode of the existence of all of us we constitute a 
mass, more or less unreasoning and primitive, a mass in 
which the individual ceases to be able to think and judge for 
himself. Only insofar as this reduction of individual responsi- 
bility overtakes large classes or distinct peoples may we say 
that such classes and peoples have really become masses. 

What has happened is that for various reasons, both spir- 
itual and material, this massive, unreasoning, turbulent men- 
tality is becoming more and more frequent, more and more 
dominant, more and more overwhelming, more and more de- 
cisive, not only in this or that country, but all over the world, 
and not only with such and such individuals, but in the life 
of each one of us. 

The result is the increasing prominence of the primitive 
and backward, the instinctive and dark, the unformed and 
ill-formed, the massive and quantitative, the irrational, the 
es. the material, the salisiediened and undeveloped. 

e forces of darkness have literally erupted into the light 
demanding to be recognized. Witness how people love to be 
anonymous, to travel unknown, incognito, to just let go every 
restraint, every sense of responsibility. The one moral char- 
acteristic of this age is the general breakdown of standards, 
the determination of the norms of truth and goodness by the 
tastes and whims of the masses. 

When one is given day and night to the problems of the 
formless and salvdeoel whether in his own life or in so- 
ciety, it is exceedingly difficult for one to keep his oa upon 
the perfect and complete. One gets overwhelme oneself. 
There is no greater tribulation than to try to retain the vision 
of the perfect, in all its reality and power, while you are 
moved “ the clamor and need of the imperfect. This is the 
peculiar snare of the devil for our times. 

The masses must be loved and saved. They can only be 
saved if powerful, actual standards of excellence are set up 
before them. Nothing is more important today than to know 
that absolute standards exist and to demonstrate their exis- 
tence in theory and in life; to instill the sense of individual, 
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personal responsibility so as to save man from falling into 
massive unreason and irresponsibility; and to inculcate the 
fear of God so that men might live in the certain presence of 
a hidden judge. Men are swept off their feet by massive mass 
movements, but what is supremely needed is to convince 
them of the irreplaceable importance of personal character, 
of the value of a single individual redeeming, by the depth 
of his own being, a whole age. The tremendous assertion 
“for their sakes I sanctify myself” applies today to every 
man who, while loving the world and aspiring to 1 it, yet 
knows and sets his heart upon another real world of perfec- 
tion which will save him, in the process of his trying to save 
this world, from losing his own soul. 

The seductiveness of material things stands in the way of 
people becoming decisive and therefore really facing up to 
the ultimate questions. Civilizations have fallen when soft 
and silken things have so bewitched the mind that it could 
see nothing else worth seeking and enjoying. 

It is true there are organized systems of tyranny and false- 
hood enslaving the mind. But an equally great enslavement 
is the worship of the soft and silken, of comfort and security. 
The man who interprets his life as consisting in the quest of 
more and more comforts, more and more pleasure, more and 
more years of the same sort of sensuous excitement, is not 
superior to the man whose mind is warped by false doctrine. 


A life of comfort and security cannot understand, much 
less respond to, the ultimate questions, including the question 
of its own vacuity. Slothful and afraid, it will buy mere 
existence at any price. It cannot make up its mind, it can- 
not take worthy chances, it cannot break away with mean- 
ingless, not even with harmful, habits. Such a life is in- 
capable of believing with all its heart, of standing up for and 
defending the supreme values of its own civilization, in a 
word, of becoming heroic. On the contrary, it will always 
find an excuse, it will always refuse to 9 itself. Soft and 
easy living can never produce heroes of the spirit, and yet 
the present world situation requires, above military and ma- 
rood security, above economic abundance, above political 
wisdom, the rise of a new breed of men with the highest 
heroic stature. 

This is the test of decisiveness and of the deleterious effect 
of the soft and silken; supposing you were told—and I be- 
lieve it to be true—that you must count on parting with at 
least half of your possessions and you must expect besides 
plenty of suffering and hardship before you can really master 
the crisis, would you accept to pay that price? I fear there 
be many who would much rather bury their heads in the 
sand. 

Whatever may be the material need of other parts of the 
world, certainly one of the greatest needs of the West is for 
the virtue of poverty to be once again preached and practiced. 
And while it is perfectly true that the West in general, and 
the United States in particular, can teach Asia and Africa how 
to produce and multiply material wealth and therewith how 
to satisfy their appalling material needs, I assure you that if 
that is all you are going to mean to this humanity on the 
march, they will profit from and thank you for your teaching, 
but they will not on that account either love you or stick by 
you in your moment of need. The grounds of love and com- 
munity are all spiritual, and he alone is rich in spirit who 
knows how to be free from all material things. Again and 
again the poor have been called blessed, and we may be sure 
that God can only appear in our midst as one of the poor. It 
is difficult to compress a total problematic in one nutshell, 
but I am nearly persuaded that if only the West practiced 
voluntary poverty, all would be well with the world. 








There is a movement proper to matter: it seduces. There 
is a movement proper to the masses: they overwhelm. Both 
movements blind the reason, so that we can no longer either 
see the truth or act in accordance with its requirements. But 
the situation is so critical that freedom from both movements 
is absolutely necessary if right vision and courageous action 
are to be properly wedded to each other. 

I will then sum up what I honestly see. 

There is a universal revolution against all that has been 
held sacred and true for thousands of years. The more deeply 
you go into this revolution, the more you become convinced 
that it admits of no possible compromise. 

The essence of this revolution, whatever form it takes, is 
to hate the authentic freedom of the spirit, to reject any ulti- 
macy to the individual human person, to subvert the tradi- 
tional norms of truth and conduct, to split up the total man 
into sensations and dreams, to reduce reason to conditioned 
reflexes manipulated in the interests of some arbitrary phi- 
losophy enthroned and backed by force, to spurn any objec- 
tive truth, to deify matter and material security, and to deny 
the existence of God. 

Where this revolution prevails, people like Aristotle, Paul, 
Augustine, Dante, Pascal, and Kant find themselves utter 
strangers. Since, however, without such people and what they 
saw and were Western history has no meaning, the call is for 
the defense of the soul of the West. 

But such a defense will be hollow and halfhearted faith if 
it does not spring from absolute faith in this soul. Thus the 
real crisis is the crisis of faith. In fact if faith had been 
vigorous, the revolution probably would not have arisen. 

What avails most so far as vision and decision are con- 
cerned is prayer, contemplation, adoration, the peace of noth- 
ingness, the love of God. 

If the fantastic development of modern weapons should in 
due course have the effect of neutralizing physical war as the 
final means of settlement, then the struggle must move entirely 

onto the economic, political, intellectual, and spiritual planes. 
On these planes I am not at all sure that the West is yet 
adequately prepared. 
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The real West is hardly known in the East. What is known 
is only the commercial, technological, and political West. But 
there can be no greater pity, no more ultimate question, than if 
the truth and light and spirit and freedom and love and 
vision which constitute the essence of the West should remain 
hidden under a bushel. 


Western civilization, if it is to survive, must stand for what 
is genuinely and concretely universal in its heritage. This can 
only mean in the order of nature the moral law and in the 
order of God the Christian message in its concrete plenitude. 


Without God and without the law of nature the West can- 
not save itself, let along the whole world. 


Even after the truest and clearest vision is revealed and the 
most courageous decision taken, there is no certainty that all 
will be well. Let no man therefore set his heart only upon 
outside things. What if the mess is inherent to the world. 
What if it could only be patched up a little here and a little 
there, but never quite eradicated. He will always be dis- 
appointed who puts all his eggs in the basket of the world. 


Therefore we must have independent access all the time to 
another independent realm in which there is complete victory, 
a realm not sear i upon our subjective feeling and imagi- 
nation, nor upon the manipulation of our body, but one that is 
real, objective, in itself, given, full of truth and life. May it 
not be the case that the only sense in which all will be well 
with the world is for this independent realm to remain in- 
tegral and whole even if the whole world went to pieces? 


Beyond war and peace, beyond economics and _ politics, 
beyond the atom and its potentialities for good or for evil, 
beyond the question of whether Western civilization can be 
saved, eel even any immediate personal suffering or sorrow 
or profound secret unhappiness or even sin, beyond all this 
towers the supreme question whether we really know and are 
comforted by what Christ meant, both in itself and in history, 
when He said: “These things I have spoken unto you, that in 
me ye might have peace. In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion: but be of good cheer I have overcome the world.” 


According to the Evidence 


WE ARE THE CHAMPIONS OF A MIGHTY CAUSE 
By SEWARD REESE, Colonel, U. S. A. F. Reserve, Dean of the College of Law, Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 
Delivered at the College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho, May 14, 1954 


FEW days ago the news came: “Dien Bien Phu 
A fallen!” 

The little band of Frenchmen depending on sup- 
lies and reinforcements from the air hold the fort no 
onger. After weeks of gallant fighting during which they 
withstood artillery barrages by night and by day, the battle- 
field is silent now. 

We do not know, as yet, whether General de Castries 
was killed or taken prisoner. But the last words of his 
over the radio still ring in our ears, “Au revoir, mon 
General, viva la France.” There is a gallantry in these 
a that revives in our memories the France that used 
to be. 

But Dien Bien Phu is over and the dregs of defeat are 
bitter dregs indeed. The Communists have won again, led 
by the imperialistic dictatorship of Russia. No Empire in 
all recorded history has grown as fast as that of Russia 
since 1941. First it took part of Poland, then Romania, 





Czechosloxakia, Lithuania, Lativia, Estonia, all of Poland, 
Manchuria, northern Korea, all of China which was taken 
by the Chinese Communists supplied and directed by the 
Kremlin. At least six hundred million people have been made 
vassals of this new slave empire. Today they threaten all of 
Asia and watch for opportunities for aggression in all parts 
of the world. . 

Korea was a victory for Communism. It told them that 
it is all right to try imperialistic conquests because they 
cannot lose and may gain. If the war goes against them 
we will restore the boundary as it was before the war and 
there will be no reprisals. If they win a war, then most of 
the free world will recognize the new slave state and the 
extension of the empire's boundaries. 

All growth of the Russian empire has been accomplished 
with little use of Russian soldiers. Russia is quite willing 
to fight the United Nations to the last Chinese. 
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How does it happen that the imperialism of the Kremlin 
crowd that has little besides want and slavery to offer is 
succeeding in winning territory while we who have liberty, 
freedom, the pursuit of happiness and food to offer, stand 
by wondering why so few are adopting our way? It is rather 
naive to say that something has gone wrong. 

Have we been coming to conclusions because of what 
we wanted to believe or have we weighed the evidence in 
our deliberations? Certainly it is not a uniqueness of today 
to use the laws of logic on evidence composed of figments 
of wishful imaginations while completely ignoring the true 
evidence that is at hand. 

To look back on my college days and to recall some of the 
talks that were given by men of prominence, it is utterly 
astounding to compare what they said and prophesied with 
what transpired from 1929 to 1954. Their thinking was 
not according to the evidence available to them. In retro- 
spect, it is obvious to us now that the circumstances for a 
great depression were then apparent. And as we look back 
at the 1930's, it is most obvious that the ingredients for a 
great world war were most evident and yet so few voices 
were raised to point out the inevitability of coming events. 

At that time the Tanaka Memorial was well known. 
This was the plan written by Admiral Tanaka for world 
conquest by Japan. The blueprint for conquering the world 
was clearly set forth by Hitler in his book “Mein Kampf” 
which was read my most thinking people of our country. 
And Mussolini's sabre rattling from the balcony before the 
Roman mobs was common knowledge. Yet, we buried our 
heads in the sand and refused to see the handwriting on the 
wall and excused all of these things with what appeared 
to most people to be the sound use of logic. But logic is 
based upon assumptions and, if the assumptions are wrong, 
the conclusions are bound to be wrong. We should weigh 
the evidence without wishful thinking in forming our as- 
sumptions. 

The Tanaka Memorial was assumed to be a forgery and 
therefore, we reasoned Japan would not plan to attack us. 

“Mein Kampf” was dismissed because it was too extreme 
to be accepted by reasonable men. 

Mussolini’s antics, so we assumed, were the mere ravings 
of a politician, orating for home consumption to increase 
the pride of a nation that had once been great. 

In 1933 we recognized Russia with the clear agreement 
that the Russian regime would not continue its propaganda 
efforts in this country. Our recognition was based on the 
assumption that their sense of values included the necessary 
honor to live up to an agreement. What was the outcome 
of our recognition? Was our assumption about Russia cor- 
rect? We all know the answer. Instead of desisting in their 
propaganda efforts, the politburo took advantage of the 
acilities that recognition gave them to vastly increase their 
ag omgen program. Our faith in them was not long lived 
Or soon we realized how sadly mistaken we had been in 
our assumptions. 

_ Our mistakes in judgment concerning Russia were repeated 
in World War II. Even after the pact with Hitler and the 
division of Poland, the least hint that the leopard was chang- 
ing his spots and becoming honorable caused us to go all 
out to help him on the premise that his hint of reformation 
Was indicative of a complete change of character and pat- 
terns of thought. And we often assume that the victim 
of aggression will be our friend, if we help him. This 
attitude, in part, caused us willingly to cooperate with Russia 
during and after the war. This may be our greatest his- 
torical mistake. It is believed by some that we could have 
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won the war in Europe with less loss of men and with 
less expense if we had given no aid to Russia. But this is 
another story. 

We made Russia a great military power by supplying them 
with war material. In fact, we shipped more motor vehicles 
destined for Russia than the American Army had at any 
one time in Africa and Europe. The ships we loaned to 
them they have not returned. At the conclusion of the war 
we permitted them to take great areas of thickly populated 
parts of Europe and Asia. When we would no longer hand 
over territory to them, they resorted to arms to expand their 
domain. After the war we hurried to disarm ourselves 
while Russia did not disarm at all, but on the contrary, 
continued to build up a large military force. Our past 
thinking about Russia has brought us the poison fruit that 
comes only from the seeds of foolish fallacy. 

But all of this is looking backwards. And to look back- 
ward and see our past mistakes is easy while to see the 
errors of today is quite another thing. Let us today question 
some of our current thinking to see at this time, whether 
we might be guilty of wishful and fallacious reasoning as 
we ignore the most obvious array of evidence. If we are at 
this time committing the similar thinking errors that we 
committeed in the past, we will be more guilty than those 
of my college generation because with each succeeding 
decade the possible disastrousness of our mistakes are more 
alarming. 

The advance of science and the greater military accessi- 
bility of any part of the world to any great power has 
changed the world that used to be. The same mistakes that 
were but as mere mole hills yesterday, today would be as 
mountains of disaster. 

And our thoughts and attitudes are the all important 
things. All of our industrial advance is the fruit of our 
thinking. The use to which we put our great material 
achievements is determined by our thinking. Therefore, let 
us examine a few of the basic assumptions which are some- 
what widely accepted TODAY to see whether or not these 
are based u the evidence for it is the truth we seek. 
It has been said that the truth shall make you free. If this 
be correct, it is also reasonable that untruths may bring 
slavery to us all. 


Is HUNGER AND POVERTY THE BREEDING GROUND 
OF COMMUNISM ? 


The first widely accepted assumption that we might ex- 
amine is that hunger and poverty breed communism. This 
has been repeated so frequently that many accept it as a 
truth which needs no further investigation. It would be 
well to look at the evidence because this assumption is be- 
hind much of our dealing with other countries. 

Let us look at this proposition first from the standpoint 
of individuals in our own country. Many years ago the 
international communist regime started a drive for mem- 
bers among the negro population of this country on the theory 
that this segment of our population was underprivileged, 
poorly housed, sometimes under-nourished, and more than 
any other part of our population, faced destitution. What 
was the success of this plan? It was a distinct failure. On 
the other hand some negroes did become members of the 
Communist party. However, it happens that, for the most 
part, those who became Communists were the wealthy 
among them. Paul Robeson and other very successful negroes 
were the ones who embraced Russian imperialism. Paul 
Robeson, the great singer and actor who was once idolized 
by the American public, whose pockets were filled with 








gold by the citizens of this free country, saw fit to turn 
upon his benefactors, and would welcome a foreign dicta- 
tor who would bring a new, more brutal and more total 
slavery to this country than was ever known in the pre- 
Civil War South. 

What about Alger Hiss? While not from a family of 
tremendous wealth, he was never one who suffered priva- 
tion. Nor was he without distinction. Few men for his 
years had been more greatly honored. He had been the clerk 
for the U. S. Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
had been a trusted advisor to the Secretary of State and had 
been president of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. From the time he was a student at Harvard, he was 
given every honor and distinction that a man could hope to 
attain and with it a financial affluence far above the average. 

There are other men of great wealth who never wanted 
for anything that money could buy who are apologists for 
communism in this country. In some instances their fathers 
were among the country’s wealthiest. Other wealthy men 
who started with nothing and made millions with little 
effort, such as Charles Chaplin, became Communist sympa- 
thizers after they amassed their great wealth. Among known 
Communists have been successful writers, school teachers, 
actors, people in the motion picture business, etc. who were 
not suffering from hunger or poverty. 

The answer as to why individuals become Communists 
may be found more in the maladjustment of the mind than 
in the craving of the stomach. Some of the intelligensia are 
inherently antipathetic toward the status quo. To them 
there is virtue in being different. Some dreamers and 
theorists often look for something new and more exciting 
to dream and theorize about. It may well be that in the 
case of men of wealth who embrace communism that there 
is a sense of guilt for possessing this wealth. There may 
be, deepseated in their minds, thoughts that their ancenstors 
who accumulated great wealth had been unscrupulous, or in 
their own amassing of wealth there had been some shady 
dealings or some unearned showering of wealth upon them, 
and to promote the liquidation of the system that had 
enabled them to nail financially is a compensation for 
this guilt. 

In the case of Paul Robeson, he had planned to be a 
lawyer but the restrictions he magnified twenty-five years 
ago filled him with a fear that his great ambitions could 
not be realized, and that his dreams of greatness in that 
field might be thwarted, turned him against his country and to 
Russia. You doubtless know that he made Phi Beta Kappa 
at Rutgers, was an All-American football player in 1918, 
and was at the top of his class in the Columbia University 
Law School. It is reported that he turned to the stage and 
singing instead of going into the practice of law because 
he thought that he could attain the pinnacle of success in 
the theater and on the concert stage, but, if he went into 
law, he could never be appointed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States because of his race. His motivations 
were purely selfish, not those of service to his country or 
his race. He may have guessed wrong concerning oppor- 
tunities in the law for already a negro has been appointed 
to the federal bench and times have so changed that there 
may be a negro on the supreme court within the lifetime 
of Paul Robeson. It is one of those imponderable “If's”, 
but one cannot help wondering what might have happened 
if Robeson, with his great genious, had gone into the prac- 
tice of law and achieved the success that might have been 
his in the field of law. Might he not have attained a seat 
on the Supreme Court? 
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In the case of Hiss and others, might it be that our 
emphasis on science to the exclusion of the humanities has 
created an atmosphere of worshipping a pattern of thought 
that allows for nothing but absolutes? The Russian system 
in some ways is as dogmatic as the laws of chemistry. It 
is a misinterpretation of the scientific method to believe 
that there are in the universe absolutely unquestioned an- 
swers that are demonstrably correct from a laboratory stand- 
point for all human problems, the same as a chemist finds 
that water is H,O. In a democracy we have to realize that 
there is a sort of delicate relativity in the solution of our 
problems. Maybe we have forgotten that the fundamental 
principles of human relationships are changeless, but, within 
the realm of application, situations are frequently so com- 
plex that the truth is often hard to find. To the Com- 
munist there is no need to think about policy or to weigh 
the arguments about the governmental problems that con- 
front society. The party line is absolute. It must be followed 
without question or deviation. It must be accepted as com- 
pletely as the chemist accepts the proposition that a molecule 
of water has two atoms of hydrogen, and one of oxygen. 
And when the party line changes, by some magic, the con- 
victions of all party members change automatically. 

Some people emphasize our own shortcomings and mini- 
mize those of Russia. They forget that in a democracy the 
bad is always exposed sooner or later while in a dictator- 
ship the bad is often hidden from view. 

So, as we can see, there are many reasons why individuals 
join the communist party, but hunger and poverty do not ap- 
pear to be the important factors, although assumed to be. Is 
this true in regard to nations that change to Communism? 
What does hunger or poverty have to do with it? Does 
the evidence show that we have to keep the world well fed 
to prevent the spread of Russian imperialism? 

Let us investigate this for a moment. What brought 
the communist regime into power in Russia? After the 
regime of the Czar was overthrown in 1917, Kerensky and 
his followers took control. There was no unusual scarcity 
of food. There seemed to be widespread support for 
Kerensky but Communism was forced upon the people by 
a small, compact group of Communist leaders who were 
led by men shipped into Russia by Germany. It is said that 
the communists took control of Russia with the efforts of 
less than 500 party members. It was a carefully planned 
operation that took advantage of the fact that the Kerensky 
government had not had time to organize itself and by 
creating confusion and by all manner of intrigue, lies and 
rumor the communist clique gained control. The people did 
not demand it. They simply did not know what was happen- 
ing. Hunger did not play any part in Kerensky’s overthrow. 

The European countries that have fallen to the new 
Russian imperialism have not been destitute countries. They 
have been countries with high standards of living. Cer- 
tainly Czechoslovakia and Poland had a highly developed 
economy and there was less hardship and destitution in those 
countries than in most parts of the world. 

The _— of these countries were far better off than 
those of Russia. Yet Poland and Czechoslovakia now have 
Communist governments. And, it might be added, against 
the wishes of the populace of these countries, as is usually 
the case. If destitution exists anywhere in the world, it is 
in Iran, Jordon and other parts of the Near East and 
Africa. Yet, in these countries where starvation, privation, 
disease and premature death are the common lot, the com- 
munist movement has gained little headway; in fact, its 
influence is decreasing. However, in that part of the world 
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there is one country whose citizens enjoy a relatively very high 
standard of living. That country is Israel which in a recent 
election elected several officials from the Communist Party. 


Of course, it is difficult to say that any one thing or 
another enables communist minorities to take control of 
a country because any given situation is always complex. 
There may be several factors. But it seems that starvation 
is not one of the necessary ingredients. With the exception of 
China, the countries that knew not hunger have been the 
ones that have been subjected to Communist imperialism 
in recent years. And in the case of China, Russia furnished 
more arms to Mau Tze Tung than we furnished Chiang Kai 
Shek. The Communists army was better disciplined than 
the Nationalist Army which had experienced a loss of faith 
in the government’s integrity. Maybe we should inquire 
whether Communism is not usually more of a military opera- 
tion than an idea insofar as its expansion is concerned. 
Maybe undernourishment within itself is unimportant. For 
many years the English and the Greeks had less food than 
the Poles or the people of northern Vietnam. Could it 
be that Hunger is not as important as what people think 
about their hunger, and is poverty not a relative thing? 
Gullibility may be more important than hunger. The com- 
munists tell their biggest lies in countries in which there 
is the greatest gullibility. Pointing out disparaties and ap- 
parent partialities is only the softening up process before 
the show of force. Maybe civil confusion is one of the drugs 
that paralyzes the poor victim before the communist chains 
are placed on him. 


CAN MONEY CURE INTERNATIONAL ILLS? 


This brings us to the second assumption that money 
and technocracy will cure all the ills from which the world 
is suffering. If this is not an assumption, our behavior often 
indicates that it is, and our philosophy has been misin- 
terpreted as one of materialism, when it is not. 

From a philosophical standpoint, communism is the doc- 
trine of materialism in which emphasis is placed upon pro- 
duction and distribution and that these are the all important 
considerations in the lives of people. On the other hand, 
the United States was founded on the thesis that there 
were things more precious than material things, or life 
itself. Patrick Henry did not say, “Give me bread or give 
me death.” All through our history the great pronounce- 
ments of our leaders have been spiritual in nature. We did 
not go into World War I for reparations or for colonies. 
We did not enter World War II for wealth or to subject 
any people to our rule. From Washington to Eisenhower 
our motives as a people have been of high idealism. No 
leader could possibly lead us to war for territory or for 
spoils. To call us materialistic is false on its face and, yet, 
with all this background of spiritual motivation, we depend 
too much upon loans of money to other countries as a 
means of purchasing goodwill and promulgating our spirit- 
ual heritage. 

‘What is the relationship between material aid and good- 
will? Today two of this country’s greatest friends are coun- 
tries that were defeated in World War II, countries that we 
partially annihilated, West Germany and Japan. But we gave 
them not aid alone but freedom from despotism and they 
accepted our way of life. On the other hand, did our far 
greater materialistic aid to Russia win friendship? While 
we were bombing Germany we were giving Russia the 
munitions for victory. Did our coming to Russia’s aid when 
they faced defeat bring gratitude? Hardly. On the other 


hand, we have received support from such countries as the 
Philippines because we gave them not material things alone, 
but most important the spirit of democracy. 

Has our great matefial aid to India that saved the lives of 
so many of their citizens brought about a sympathetic spir- 
itual response? No! The more we help India the nearer 
Nehru toes the Communist party line, although he himself 
may be anti-Communist. Somehow we have failed to export 
the spiritual aspects of our culture to India and have failed 
to overcome in Nehru’s mind the fallacy that we are im- 
perialistic. 

Not only are peoples frequently ungrateful for the aid 
we give them, often the most ungrateful nations are those 
who grow to depend upon us for material subsistence. It 
is so quickly taken for granted. In fact, the threat is some- 
times made that the beneficiary country will give in to com- 
munist domination unless we come through with more and 
greater aid in terms of dollars, food and machines. This 
type of threat is a form of coercion. If we succumb to it, 
we are placed in the light of being motivated not by 
charity and brotherly love but rather of being motivated by 
a fear comparable to that of the business man who pays a 
gangster protection money. Then we are no longer giving 
material aid because of altrusitic motives and friendship 
but we are bribers without the dignity and brotherhood 
that should exist between us and other peoples. Their 
loyalty to us becomes a commodity of the market place. 

While we shower numerous nations with money and 
goods, Russia skims the cream of industrial and farm pro- 
duction of its satellites to ship to Russia. 

In pointing out this materialistic approach which we are 
so often pictured as taking, the other side cannot be ignored. 
The Voice of America is spreading the truth. Our mis- 
sionaries are rendering a great service in those countries in 
which they are still permitted to work. And there are many 
other things that are definitely good in our efforts to make 
more manifest our real motives. And we are reaping real 
friendship from many countries, notibly Greece, Turkey, Ja- 
pan, West Germany, and others. However, the sad fact re- 
mains that we have done so little in pomulgating our spiritual 
heritage and revealing our true motives, and potentially 
there is so much that can be done and so much that we 
are capable of doing that has gone undone, that we might 
well re-examine our thinking as to the value of material 
aid, particularly when it does not win goodwill. 


CAN WE WIN SUBJECTED PEOPLE BY HELPING 
THEIR MASTERS? 


Let us examine another related problem. Can we obtain 
the goodwill of subjected peoples by helping their masters? 
Is our help for Asiatics and Africans through European 
imperialism an asset or a liability? Is not the mere fact 
that we help them through their masters a recognition of 
their subjection? And may not our aid be interpreted as 
intended primarily to be used as a whip in the hands of 
the master and secondly as aid to the subjected? 

We give arms and material to France to be used in Indo- 
China. Formerly we did the same sort of thing by giving 
aid to Holland. This aid may be interpreted as an effort 
to maintain the status quo of colonialism. The Asians may 
think we have departed from our ideals. The people of 
Southeastern Asia, yearning to be free, may look upon us 
as a nation that believes in freedom for ourselves but that 
our revolutionary idea was not intended to apply to Asians. 
We may even appear to be hypocrites. 
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Some may say that by helping a nation by placing conditions 
on our help, by having an understanding that freedom and 
independence will be given to that nation’s colonies, either 
with or without a tie to the mother country, we are inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of the colonial power. But 
not to attach conditions to our aid is permitting the colonial 

wer to interfere with our own internal affairs. For France 
to follow a policy made possible through our help that 
does not enlist the willing +o of the Vietnamese in the 
fight against Communism so that the result will be the inter- 
vention of our own troops in the war in that country is 
an interference with our internal affairs and world affairs 
that is very grave indeed. 

Regardless of what the ruling country may desire, we 
have to adopt a policy that is in the best interest of this 
country and the world in helping colonial people. And we 
can no longer assume that victory over communist invaders 
of colonies can be achieved without our own costly inter- 
vention unless we have a policy that will enlist the willing 
cooperation of the colonials. The evidence shows they will 
fight on the side of the free world only to gain or to preserve 
their freedom. But they will fight as helpless slave soldiers 
of the Kremlin when guns are in their backs and narcotics in 
their brains. 


Do We HAVE TO BE PARALYZED BY A SENSE OF GUILT? 


Another assumption that has at times gained wide ac- 
ceptance among certain of our citizenry is that we should 
not point out evils in the world that need to be eradicated 
until we have reached a stage of absolute purety as a nation. 
It is a sort of overdone, neurotic and fallacious sense of 
guilt. 

When some of us point out that there are perhaps more 
than 20 million people under Russian rule who are in 
slave camps and that this amounts, in reality, to a death 
sentence, there are some who remind us that we have had 
conditions in this country that do not exactly come up to 
the stands of Utopia. They ask, have we not had lynchings? 
May there not be some Americans who are hungry? Do we 
not have kidnappings? 

What is the truth here? Is there a misuse of the evidence 
at hand? Actually there is no comparison whatever between 
Russia and the United States in these matters. It is a 
policy of the Russian dictatorship, sanctioned by their legal 
system, to enslave those helpless millions. It is the govern- 
ment itself that is doing the enslaving. Slavery, living 
death, is a means of industrial production for them. It is 
an integral part of their whole industrial system. 

On the other hand, our laws, our society, our cultural and 
ethical concepts condemn lynchings which are now a thing 
of the past. Our gangsters have never had the sanction 
of the law. Our murderers have never had the state behind 
them when they kill. There will always be wrongdoers 
who go against the policy of our society. There are always 
such individuals in every society. As we condemn those in 
our own country who murder and would attempt to enslave 
their fellowmen, how much more should we condemn a 
nation whose policy is to enslave and starve its subjects by 
the millions. 

Should we reserve our censure of a government that 
engages in the business of kidnapping on a wholesale basis, 
taking members of families in the middle of the night to 
separate them from their loved ones forever—should we 
feserve our censure because occasionally one of our citizens 


breaks the law? 












Is THE UNrrep NATIONS THE ANSWER? 


The next assumption is one that is taken for granted by 
so many people that to question it is likely to be taken as 
an affront to the good intentions of our people. It is the 
fashion today to accept the United Nations as a TOTALLY 
good and wholesome thing simply because it’s objective 
was to attain world peace. To some people, anyone who 
questions the success of the United Nations is guilty of 
evil heresy. 

For a long time men have looked forward to a peaceful 
and united world. The poets have sung of it. Tennyson 
dreamed of ‘a federation of the world,” Burns prophesized 
that the time would come when “man to man the world 
o'er shall brothers be, for a’ that.” We dreamed of a 
united nations, we felt a compulsion to create such an or- 
ganization, we call it “United Nations.” Its stated aims 
are lofty, our sentiments are genuine, therefore, it must 
be a good thing and its doings must be ethical, fair and just. 

It is certainly true that the United Nations has done much 
good. It has brought representatives of the free world into 
daily contact. It enabled instantaneous action to be taken in 
Korea without the United States taking the responsibility 
alone, although we furnished most of the men and prac- 
tically all of the materiel. It has enabled small nations to 
take part in its deliberations on the same basis as the great 
powers. It has demonstrated that talent and the size of 
the country from which a delegate comes have no te- 
lationship, that Romulo of the Philippines and Malik of 
Lebanon are among the great of this era. The United 
Nations has given the free world a greater unity than it 
otherwise might have had. Yes, it has done much good and 
in many ways it has great potentialities. 

But what is the evidence of its fairness? In the first place 
is it fair and ethical to have one law for the strong and 
another for the weak? If one of the small near Eastern 
countries does something that is thought to be against the 
policy of the United Nations, immediately it is taken up 
by the U. N. Small countries are condemned and _ their 
aggressions arrested. But what about the big gangster? His 
slavery is overlooked. The master wrongdoer who orders 
his agent to aggression and wrongdoing sits in judgment on 
the crimes of his agents. By what travesty of logic, when 
we seek to punish the puppet, do we — the ventrilo- 
quist to sit on the jury? By what standard of fairness can 
a military force called the United Nations fight an aggressive 
puppet while Russia remains a respected member of the 
United Nations? What has happened to our ethics, when 
we are willing to go through all manner of rationalization 
to ignore the biggest and most evil force abroad in the 
world today? 

Has the United Nations eliminated war? Korea and 
Indo-China are not good evidence for the thesis that the 
U. N. is attaining its objective of peace. When has the 
world been more warlike? When have more men_ been 
under arms in the world during a period of so-called 
peace? When has war been feared more than today? 

How could world communism have as good an oppor- 
tunity for propaganda as’the U. N. gives? How could their 
spies have a better haven than in the United Nations? 

The clear evidence is that the U. N. has not prevented 
war, nor the threat of war, it has not united the world 
and has not brought the brotherhood of man. Our wats, 
the EDC, our work for a Pacific pact go on despite the 
U. N. Maybe we should think of it as another experiment 
in the evolution of an effective world organization. Maybe 
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it will take several tries to produce a world order. Maybe 
the world will have to have democracies in all countries 
before world peace becomes a reality with or without a 
United Nations for democracies do not fight each other. 

Maybe the United Nations idea is all right but the 
trouble is that world order cannot be attained while there 
continues to exist a strong nation motivated by a political 
philosophy revolving around a central core of dogma that 
the success of that regime cannot be attained without the 
imperialistic conquest of all the world. 


Witt Our PROVOCATIONS PRECIPITATE A WAR? 


Many countries of the free world seem to assume that 
our threats and firmness toward Russia might precipitate 
war. Will our provocations change the timetable of world 
conquest? Perhaps we should first inquire: Does Russia 
have a timetable for the conquest of the world? The am- 
bitions and thought patterns of dictators make a time table 
for conquest an absolute necessity. Their scheming demands 
a well laid and detailed plan. This time table can be changed 
by only four factors. One is the umexpected weakness of 
those to be conquered which enables the dictatorship to 
take advantages of opportunities before the time table calls 
for particular conquests. Another is unexpected resistance 
either in intensity or from sources which are not expected 
to resist (example: Korea) which may slow down the com- 
liance with the timetable. And the timetable may be upset 
y domestic difficulties within the dictator's realm which 
interferes with production, training, logistics; and disaffec- 
tion within the armed forces can change the timetable. 

We have seen enough of the unfolding of the Russian 
plan for world conquest to learn certain things. Russia 
will try to conquer through fifth column activities without large 
scale armed conflict, if at all ible. When resort to arms 
is necessary, Russia’s fighting will be done by soldiers of 
countries other than Russia. Undoubtedly a part of the 
plan, in addition to creating confusion and chaos within 
all non-communist countries, is to wear down the United 
States by creating situations in which we send American 
soldiers to fight non-Russian soldiers. 

Russia is most reluctant to send Russian soldiers to fight a 
strong adversary except when the Russian homeland is 
attacked. If it can be avoided, Russia will not even permit 
soldiers from puppet states to fight strong adversaries. They 
seek weak spots for conflict where the changes of victory are 
very great. 

There is no evidence showing that we would likely start 
a war by a belligerent attitude. The firmness we have shown 
at times has demonstrated that Russia, when faced with a situa- 
tion which requires it, will withdraw in order to comply with 
the big plan. Russia backed down in face of the Berlin air- 
lift. Russian soldiers were used sparingly in Korea. Russia 
has not moved into Western Germany. She has not attacked 
Yugoslavia. She called her guerillas out of Greece when the 
fighting became too difficult as a result of the very excellent 
training given to the Greeks under the able guidance of 
General Van Fleet. This opposition Russia met did not 
result in war. To the contrary, opposition may have pre- 
vented further conquest at those times. 


Is THERE A BETTER ROAD? 


Enough examples have been presented to bring out the 
truth that we often adopt false assumptions in wreckless 
disregard of the evidence. 

In this address the picture has been painted black. Some 
good things have been ignored. But none can deny that 
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we have been far less successful than we should have been 
in dealing with the world’s problems. We must accept 
the responsibility of leadership because world leadership has 
been thrust upon us. We cannot afford to continue under 
the false assumption that our leadership only gives us a 
right to be on the defensive and never on the offensive in 
our diplomacy, our propagation of our way of life and in 
the carrying of freedom to captive people through helping 
them to help themselves. 

How can we improve our status and overcome the evil 
force ‘that threatens to engulf the world? Maybe the 
answer is so simple it eludes us. The truths we seek may be 
ancient ones. It may be that to find the truth is far easier than 
to live by it. 

Maybe we need to say to ourselves, “To thine own self 
be true.”’ True to our ideals, true to our friends even when 
it is not popular, and true to our own revolution until 
freedom is brought to all peoples. The opposite of being 
true to ourselves is to follow a course of expediency. We 
have clear evidence that appeasement leads to war as night 
follows day. Chamberlain giving Sudetenland to Hitler. 
Our acquiescence in Russia’s taking Central Europe with 
its great arms production capacity has enabled Russia to 
vastly increase the flow of weapons to Russian and puppet 
armies so that the Korean War would be staged without a 
lack of munitions, and the attackers of Dien Bien Phu 
could have all the supplies needed for victory. 

Going further back, the free world’s reluctance to inter- 
fere with Japan’s conquest of Manchukuo and China, Mus- 
solini’s conquest of Ethiopia, were but the prelude to further 
conquest. In every case we have found that to sacrifice 
principle, because at the moment it seems expedient, is like 
sowing the wind for surely we shall reap the whirlwind. 
Expediency, when in conflict with principle, serves only 
to increase the magnitude of the catastrophe when it comes. 
It also shows weakness and creates expectations of further ap- 
peasement, and makes more inevitable the occurrence of the 
catastrophe. 

Some people will say that we may have to appease at 
times because we have to cooperate with our friends. It 
may be said that they have to cooperate with us, too. We 
should, and do, cooperate with our friends in procedures 
of attaining a given objective and at times we may be per- 
suaded to adopt their views on timing and method. But this is 
a very different thing from adopting a oy of expediency. 
Sometimes the decisions, which our leadership demands that 
we make, may not be popular with our friends. On the other 
hand England’s decision to recognize Red China and to trade 
with Russia is not popular with us. In the face of British op- 
position, we lacked the boldness to blockade the Chinese 
coast when China entered the Korean war. Our memories 
seem to be faulty for we have forgotten that trade with 
Japan, Mussolini and Hitler gave them the weapons with 
which to kill our men. 

Are we to take an attitude of “business as usual’’ with 
the enemy in face of the past conquest of China, aggression 
in Korea and Indo-China? Can we have war and not have 
war at the same time? Is the United Nations going to go 
along with the fiction that China and Russia had nothing 
to do with the Korean War? 

Today we have to look with reality upon the facts of war 
and one of these is that wars begin before the fighting 
and do not end with the fighting. Aggressive wars begin 
in the minds of men; the second stage is elaborate prepara- 
tion; the third stage is the armed conflict; and the fourth 
stage is the post conflict adjustment. Evidently Russia has 
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gone through the first two stages and by using fifth column 
activities hopes to avoid the direct armed conflict stage 


except for puppet wars. But whether or not they can avoid 
the direct conflict stage does not change the conquest ob- 
jective of the operation. 

A realization of the plans of Russia for imperialistic 
conquest requires that we emphasize the positive potential 
assets that we can bring into play to thwart their designs. 
If we face the facts, there is no need to be afraid. Fear 
is but a lack of faith. There is no reason for us to lack 
faith in the invigorating and transforming effect of our revo- 
lution. We, not the Russians, are the great revolutionaries. 
Our Declaration of Independence and Constitution repre- 
sents something new in modern times. “That all men are 
created equal” was a bombshell to many at the time of its 
enunciation. 

We perhaps did not fully realize what an historic event 
our revolution was. The Colonies did not revolt with the 
idea of creating a series of revolutions. Nevertheless, our 
revolution has been the inspiration for revolt against both 
despotism at home and subjection by colonial powers. It 
brought political freedom and recognized the “inalienable 
rights” of the individual. It removed the chains of op- 
pressive colonialism. The clear evidence is that peoples will 
fight for freedom and independence, even though the fight 
may be the deluded rush toward a mirage of propaganda lies 
and sterile promises of the communists. 

Today the educated citizens of southeast Asia repeat 
the phrases from our Constitution and Lincoln’s writings 
with great fervor. What we did from 1776 to 1784 they 
want to do now. We are blind, if we do not see that the era 
of European colonialism is at an end. The greatest of all 
historic tragedies would be for Russian imperialism to grow 
as European colonialism withers. 

Enlightened self interest would dictate to European coun- 
tries that, in view of the world situation as it is today, they 
cannot successfully stand in the way of independence for 
their remaining colonies. “A government of the people, 
for the people and by the people” is the goal of all colonial 

ople. Our convictions and our own welfare, indeed the 
survival of the free world, depends on how we handle this 
important issue. 

By following the course of our own revolution, we will not 
have to fight to save Asians, Asians will fight to save them- 









selves. They must, for we simply cannot follow a policy that 
forces us to furnish manpower for all the world’s wars. The 
other side has the great preponderance of manpower and even 
Russia with a larger army clearly sees that they cannot send 
their soldiers to all remote parts of the world. If we are 
aggressively true to our revolution, we will find that the 
teeming millions of Asia will fight for freedom against the 
spectre of communist enslavement. 


Our attitude toward the spread of our ideals is particularly 
important at this time because our revolution has come into 
direct conflict with Russian imperialism in southeast Asia, 
This battlefield may be the decisive turning point in the 
fight between these two forces. If the Communists win even 
a part of Indo-China in a so-called peace settlement, it 
probably will be but the first step in the conquest of all 
of southern Asia. If this occurs, the future will be tragic 
beyond conception. 


If the Asians have no hope of freedom and independence, 
we cannot expect to have them on our side. Instead of 
having the philosophy that “all men are created equal” 
as the principle by which they live, they will be the victims 
of the class distinctions that are so intense within the com- 
munist orbit, their hope of independence will be replaced 
by hopeless slavery, and they will be forced to work to 
destroy the free world that did not give them freedom. 


It would have been better had we called a meeting years 
ago of European countries and laid the cards on the table and 
have made the Marshall plan a part of a bigger plan to recog- 
nize the inevitable choice of our revolution or Russian im- 
perialism. There are signs that we are now taking a more 
vigorous leadership and being more realistic. Our Secretary of 
State duamantedet real leadership at the recent Berlin Con- 
ference. His present activities in Asia and the South Pacific 
give us a feeling of confidence in his leadership. He must 
operate against a background of tremendous error and find 
today’s solution to today’s crisis. 


And the hour is late. We must move fast. Our Objective is 
clear. We can think clearly, if we will. And we can act 
wisely, if our assumptions are based upon the evidence 
available. Faith in ourselves in our cause, steadfastness 
in our adherence to principle will rally peoples sooner or 
later to our side, even the hosts of Russia. We are the 
champions of a mighty cause. We should not fail. 


A Sound Basis for World Peace 


BE SOCIAL MINDED BUT NOT SOCIALISTIC 
By CHARLES E. WILSON, Secretary of Defense, United States. 


Delivered at the Comencement and 150th Anniversary of the University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina, 
June 7, 1954 


T IS a pleasure to be here today to speak to this graduating 
class and their relatives and friends on this 150th Anni- 
versary of the founding of the University of South 

Carolina. 

The great and wise men who founded our nation, early 
recognized the supreme importance of education in a free 
society. In 1787 the Congress incorporated the following pro- 
vision in the Northwest Ordinance: “Religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” 


In his farewell address on September 19, 1796, George 
Washington said, ‘Promote then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. 
In proportion, as the structure of a Government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened.” 

South Caroina has supplied our nation with many illustrious 
sons, and many of them have been graduates of this great 
University. The Members of the Class of '54 with the fine 
beginning they have made in finishing their school work here 
have the opportunity in their time to add to the prestige of 
South Carolina and this fine University. 
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CHARLES E. WILSON 


While your formal education here is undoubtedly an ex- 
cellent start, I am sure you recognize that in truth it is only a 
start. While education is a fundamental of a free society, 
education alone cannot be the salvation of democracy, nor does 
the formal education you have so far received guarantee to 
each of you a happy and useful life. It is not what might be 
called “tonnage” of education you have received that will count 
in the long run, but it is the “quality” and how you apply 
it in your daily living. You must make it your own, and make 
sure you understand all you know. 

Some years ago I was talking to Dr. Doherty who was then 
President of Carnegie Institute of Technology. He particularly 
recognized the importance of this matter I have just mentioned 
and went to considerable length to tell about what he called 
the Carnegie plan for instructing students in the liberal arts, 
including the humanities, as well as the physical sciences. He 
held that the specific need in educating young people was to 
develop in them: 

1. A feeling of social responsibility. 

2. Appreciation of social values and relationships. 

3. Analytical ability and creative power in dealing with 

these social values comparable to that developed in the study 

of the physical and biological sciences. 

The continuing welfare of our country depends on making 
both social and economic progress, and while continuing to 
stimulate the initiative of the millions in making material 
progress through greater knowledge and the use of machines 
and mechanical power, we must also stimulate the young men 
and women of our country in the areas of human relations. 
This can and must be done without violating the ethical 
principles recognized in the Constitution of our country on 
which our great progress has been based. Certainly it is a 
sound social and economic objective to help men and women 
to protect themselves against the individual hazards of life and 
achieve greater security, but cannot be done by destroying in- 
dividual responsibility and depriving millions of their freedom. 
We must understand the essential difference between being 
social minded and socialistic. 

From the earliest days in our country men and women have 
had ardent faith in progress. Our farmers, businessmen and 
scientists, engineers, and philosophers have placed no limit 
on what can be achieved in our free society. Unforeseen but 
probable discoveries were expected any moment that would 
throw additional millions of people into the lap of human 
comfort. By such means it was expected that man would raise 
himself above the limitations of privation and strife. In no 
area of physical progress and development have the earlier 
expectations of the 19th century failed to materialize. 

e fulfillment has by far outdone the hope, but privation 
and strife have not vanished from the earth. On the contrary, 
we look at a world torn by strife and conflicting ideologies 
that separate men widely and threaten to destroy the pro- 
gress of centuries. The human privation that has resulted and 
is still to follow is of frightening dimensions. All the immense 
advance of scientific knowledge has apparently been power- 
less to prevent a resurgence of the most savage barbarism, 
especially during the last fifteen years. The heartless disregard 
of human life and the terror that has been instilled in men’s 
hearts by ruthless dictators remind us of the days of the 
Pharoahs, the Caesars and Genghis Kahn. 

In spite of our increased knowledge of the physical sciences 
and the great applications we have made of this knowledge to 
material things, we have not made corresponding progress 
in human relations—particularly in international relations. 
While material efficiency has been increasing for 200 years, 
and very rapidly during the last fifty years, human capacity 
for working together has apparently diminished at the very 
time when increased cooperation and understanding is es- 











sential for our very existence. This observation is strikingly 
evident in the international field. Thereby a critical political 
and social situation has been created throughout the world. 

Our modern systems of transportation and communication 
have in effect made the world much smaller and made us all 
much more dependent upon each other. Our modern world 
teems with stimulants and opportunities, and with our in- 
creased knowledge and means of increasing productivity we 
still have the possibility of banishing privation and strife from 
the earth. But we must develop much more than the desire of 
people for physical things alone. We must stick to the ethical 
— and moral codes that develop self-respect and self- 
discipline on the part of individuals and recognition of the 
individual citizen’s basic obligations to others. These same 
principles must be recognized between nations. Otherwise we 
will have more and more people and even nations wishing for 
what they have not comaad aot angry when they do not get it. 

I am always encouraged concerning our nation when I see 
groups of its young people like are here today. I wish I 
could assure you with confidence that the trend toward com- 
munism had been stopped everywhere and that there was no 
possibility of general war resulting from the conflict between 
Russian communism and the free world. While the ho 
and object of all of us is peace, we must be prepared in a mili. 
tary sense to defend our free society if forced to do so. At the 
same time, we must achieve military strength without, by our 
own acts, sacrificing the very rights for which we are prepared 
to fight. 

Communism, militant communism, is a threat to the nations 
of the free world. It is a threat to their institutions as well as 
to their sovereignty. It is a particular threat to the United States 
and to the free institutions that have made our country great. 

Militant communism, the Russian type, headed up in Mos- 
cow is a three-pronged threat to the free world: 

It is a psychological and propaganda threat, since it at- 
tempts to spread communism throughout the world, claim- 
ing that the Russian version of communism is a political 
and social system superior to any other in the world. 

It is an economic threat in that the Russian state owns 
and controls all productive property and advocates and 
actively attempts to destroy the economic systems of the 
nations of the free world. 

It is a military threat since it builds up great military 
power, and militant communists teach and believe in world 
revolution. They accept war and internal subversion as 
proper political instruments to use in doing away with all 
capitalist and free societies. 

The United States has been singled out by the leaders of 
this militant communist movement because of its leadership, 
size, industrial capacity and great accomplishments. The com- 
munist leaders know that our country was founded more than 
175 years ago to promote the welfare of all the citizens rather 
than the aggrandizement of the state or the rulers thereof. 

Our political system is based on the religious concept of 
the sacredness of the individual and his inalienable personal 
rights. It has given our people personal freedom which has 
to a great extent fulfilled the hopes and aspirations of genera- 
tions ever since the dawn of civilization. Our free system is 
the complete antithesis of communist dictatorship. 

The United States, its institutions, its people, its high stand- 
ard of living and its great progress in both a social and eco- 
nomic sense refutes the communist dogma and propaganda. It 
is living proof that the assumptions on which communist be- 
liefs rest are false. The Russian communists seem to hate 
America and other free nations because of this, and because 
we continue to prove that free men can live happily and co- 
operatively together and develop for themselves an ever in- 
creasing standard of living. Thus the very facts of our way of 
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life continue to discredit and disprove a large part of the 

philosophy on which their beliefs are based. For these reasons 
they fear the comparison between their type of society and that 
of the free nations; hence their coercive policies and the iron 
curtain and their effort to deceive their own people regarding 
the standard of living, the personal ——s and the 
ethical, social and economic progress of the people of free 
nations. 

Since this form of militant communism is a three-pronged 
threat, it must be countered in the three areas in which it is 
threatening the free world. While communism claims to be 
a new liberal philosophy, in the Russian form particularly, it 
turns out to be only another form of reactionary philosophy 
which through centuries has destroyed personal fteedom and 
enslaved the people of the world. Our free American society 
is really the new liberal philosophy in the world today. 

The propaganda threat comes about through attempts by 
the communists to prove that their system, based on the teach- 
ings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and others, is a superior system. 
For some of its advocates communism takes the place of re- 
ligion. Others become sadistic and ruthless. Part ff the danger 
comes about through the zeal with which they attempt not 
only to promote their ideas but to force them upon others, 
using all the means at their disposal, including extreme physical 
and mental coercion, to accomplish their purposes. 

The danger of the propaganda which the communists preach 
and — believe also lies in the fact that they promise 
so much in material things to so many who have had little or 
nothing; whereas, the free world, most of whose people already 
have a great deal more, promises a gradual improvement for 
all without loss of personal liberty. In particular, people who 
have never known what it is to be free and who improving their 
lot, frequently fall easy victims to the extravagant promises 
of communists, only to find when the promises are not fulfilled 
that they have gone down a one-way street. They then dis- 
cover that the yokes the communists have placed around their 
necks are so heavy and restricting that it is difficult or im- 
possible for them to elect any other course and regain a meas- 
ure of personal freedom. 

When Marx in London wrote ‘Das Kapital,” the bible of 
the communists, the situation of the people generally through- 
out Europe was miserable. This was partly due to a long series 
of wars and conflicts. Marx accurately reported the grim con- 
ditions that existed in Europe a century ago. Conditions were 
terrible, but his diagnosis of the trouble was wrong, and there- 
fore, the remedy he prescribed was wrong, also. 

His diagnosis oak therefore, his remedy were wrong be- 
cause when he wrote he had little or no conception of a free 
society as we know it. What free men have been able to ac- 
complish in the last one hundred years he did not have the 
capacity to even imagine. Therefore, at the time he wrote he 
did not and could not appraise the relative values of the two 
philosophies. 

Americans know what it is to be free, and I am sure they 
would be very unhappy and considerably less well off under 
some form of society based on Marxist philosophy, whether 
it is communism, fascism or some other form of statism. With 
such a clear example in recent decades of what this Marxist 
philosophy when forced on a nation does to its people, and 
with the facts of what our American system of individual 
liberty has done for our people, there can be no doubt on 
this point by anyone who fotn at the facts squarely. 

Since the dawn of civilization man has Thad to struggle 
against nature for food, clothing and shelter. For centuries in 
many places over the world fhen had little choice between work- 
ing themselves to death or starving because they could not pro- 
duce or find enough to eat. This is still true in some parts of 
the world where men are living under primitive conditions. 
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It has only been relieved in nations such as ours where free 
and productive systems have been established. 

When Marx wrote “Das Kapital,” one hundred years ago 
freedom had so recently emerged from centuries of tyranny 
that the educators, statesmen, inventors, scientists and busi- 
nessmen had not had a chance to dream and plan. Neither 
did they have the freedom of action we have had in our 
country. The political systems of many nations were still pro- 
moting the dictatorship of the few and restricting the free 
initiative of the millions. 

For 175 years free men here in America have been fortunate 
to have had the opportunity to educate themselves, select 
their own occupations, accumulate capital and invent better 
ways of doing things. This is why the people in the United 
States are so much better off than most of the people in the 
rest of the world. This is why we never have had a real famine 
in our country. This is why our standard of living is many 
times higher than that of the average of the rest of the world. 
This is why we were able to serve as the arsenal of democracy 
and assume the major role in the rehabilitation of our former 
enemies as well as of our friends. 

Such attainments cannot be explained solely on the grounds 
of greater natural resources in the United States. The answer 
lies in great part in the simple fact that we have done a superb 
job of applying our human energy and individual initiative 
to the improvement of the welfare of all. 

Since the threat in this ideological area comes about through 
a clash of ideas and philosophy, it is important that we counter 
the communist propaganda with the facts. We cannot knock 
out false ideas with bullets; we must counter and destroy them 
with the truth, with superior ideas and sound philosophy. 
Mahatma Gandhi is credited with — very aptly one of 
the basic concepts underlying the ideas of a society composed 
of free men. “Individual freedom alone can make a man vol- 
untarily surrender himself completely to the service of society. 
If it is wrested from him, he becomes an automaton and 
—_ is ruined. No society can possibly be built on a denial 
of individual freedom. It is contrary to the very nature of man, 
and just as man will not grow horns or a tail, so he will not 
exist as man if he has no mind of his own, In reality even 
those who do not believe in the liberty of the individual 
believe in their own.” 

The threat in the economic area comes about through the 
fact that the communists, when they have the power, advocate 
and enforce the state ownership of all productive property. 
The economic theory of the communists may be summed up in 
the single phrase “abolition of private property.’’ But when 

tivate property is abolished, to an important degree individual 

reedom and the right of free choice in personal activities and 
affairs are also done away with. These can be exercised only 
to a limited extent without the right of private property. 
The dictators of totalitarian states believe that the mass of the 
people are too dumb not only to rule themselves but to make 
personal decisions regarding their occupations, their activities 
and their daily lives. Therefore, such dictators attempt to or- 
ganize the people and force them to produce according to state 
plans and the will of the dictators. Likewise, they control con- 
sumption and prices. Also a communist state through threat 
of war can cause other nations to make excessive military ex- 
penditures in their efforts to counter the threat to their security, 
and thus affect the internal economies of such nations. 

Communists are hoping for a big financial depression in the 
free world and are doing everything they can to cause such 4 
depression. They recognize that wars and the aftermath of 
wars in the past have upset the economies of nations. They 
believe, and on this point I agree with them, that the boom 
of the 20’s and the Dest off the 30’s with its hardship and 
unemployment did more to shake the confidence of many men 
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FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


and women in our country in the —_ of a free society 
than all the propaganda and teachings of the Marxists. So 
while countering the ideological propaganda of the communists 
and keeping a reasonable military — we must plan care- 
fully to maintain the stability of the economy of our country. 


War and the preparation for war can never be real prosperity, 
for such military programs absorb materials and the efforts 
of millions of people that could otherwise be used for raising 
the standard of living of the people. Nor are tremendous mili- 
tary expenditures necessary to economic stability and the 
maintenance of reasonably full employment. We have shown 
in the last year that there is no reason for the | py of our 
country to fear another depression because of any gradual 
changes in defense production. 


The military threat of communism is a very real one since 
Russia maintained a great deal of its military power, especially 
its land armies, following World War II. It also went ahead 
with production of airplanes, particularly thousands of MIGs. 
Also, through military coups, completely directed from Mos- 
cow, border states were forced into the communist orbit contrary 
to the desires of the great majority of the people of those 
countries. Aggression must be stopped. Conversion to com- 
munism by the sword must be stopped. 


On the other hand, if the free world has the will and the 
determination to stay free and is willing to make the effort to 
maintain reasonable military strength, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the dictator-dominated communist states may stop 
their aggression and not precipitate a war which finally they 
cannot win. While it varies somewhat, the free world actually 
controls about 75% of the world’s industrial production as 
against 25% behind the iron curtain. 


We must counter the military threat by developing and 
maintaining sufficient military strength to discourage aggres- 
sion on the part of any dictator-dominated communist nation. 
We must understandingly cooperate with the other nations of 
the free world in stopping aggression. We must have the 
best possible strategic plans and operate our entire military 
organization so that we will get the maximum defense per 
dollar through good planning and maximum utilization of 
manpower. 

A third world war is not the answer to the three-pronged 
communist threat. Even a victory in such a war could be pur- 
chased only at the cost of such horrible waste and destruction 
that the course of human progress would be set back many 
decades. And even after the necessary reconstruction after 
such a victory in a third world war the free world would still 
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have the problem of what to do with the vanquished and how 
to establish conditions of peace in the world. 

We must continue to be strong in our faith in the free 
world. We must continue to be strong in an economic sense. 
And as long as militant communism continues to be a threat 
to the people of the free world, we must continue to be strong 
in a military sense. But we cannot oo on arms and arms 
alone as the basis for peace abroad and freedom at home. While 
keeping strong in a military sense to deter aggression and in- 
sure final victory in case of war, to win a durable peace we 
must make progress in eliminating the causes of war and put 
into effect the policies that will contribute to a stable peace. 

The people of all nations wish to avoid war and see world 
peace established. At the same time they wish to improve 
their personal security and standard of living. The United 
Nations was founded in recognition of these impelling desires. 
Fully conscious of the moral and spiritual issues involved, 
political leaders and men of good will throughout the world 
should cooperate in the effort to identify the sound policies 
and methods that will have to be adopted to achieve these 
objectives. 

We must take the lead in showing others how to accomplish 
these ends and assist them in every way we can in their efforts 
in this direction. Among the policies that must be subscribed 
to by all nations to bring the world’s economic productivity 
to the highest possible level are freer exchange of technical 
knowledge and production know-how, freer access to raw 
materials in a world market including the active development 
of natural resources throughout the world, freer exchange 
of goods and services, me the gradual elimination of arti- 
ficial and political trade barriers. Real progress must also be 
made in strenghtening the economies of all nations and raising 
their standard of living through a better understanding of 
the relationships between the production and consumption 
of goods and services, of exports and imports, of credit and 
debt, of trade barriers and the money supply. These policies are 
essential to the establishment of a 5 He « peace. 

The challenge to our nation—and the free world—today is 
to be strong enough in a spiritual, political, economic and 
military sense to prevent war. At the same time we must strive 
to figure out what it would take to win the peace even after 
a third disastrous war in the hope that by putting those policies 
into effect now before such a war the war itself could be 
averted. To achieve this objective of world peace will require 
years of great effort, sacrifice, imagination, and cadounolien: 
As time goes on you young men and women will have the 
opportunity to help in establishing a sound basis for world 
peace. It deserves your continuing effort and interest. 


Dien Bien Phu: A Reveille 


A CRISIS OF THE SPIRIT 
By HIS EMINENCE, FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Delivered in Paris, France, May 20, 1954 


ONIGHT, this lovely and beloved city, world-acclaimed 

as the City of Light, has taken on, for me, a new light— 

one whose glow comes not from brilliantly-illuminated 
avenues or historic shrines; rather does it come from that far-off 
place where the flame of French heroism has burned but lately 
so brightly, so unforgettably in the defense of that jungle 
garrison called Dien Bien Phu. A few months ago its name 
was scarcely known to us; and today it has already passed 
into our language as a flaming symbol of raw courage and 
unconquerable spirit. Proud am I tonight to salute the valor 





of those who have made this possible and may I say in tribute 
to them that they will remain in memory as having been faithful 
to the highest traditions of French gallantry and there can be 
no finer tribute than that! 

It has seemed to me particularly fitting that, out of the 
rubble and smoke of that 57-day siege which has electrified 
the world, there should emerge with all the honors of battle 
not only a valiant general al his men but an equally valiant 
woman who, in refusing to leave her ministry of nursing 
wounded soldiers, has proved herself worthy to take her place 
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in that noble tradition of French womanhood which has known 
the glory of a Joan of Arc. Any nation whose sons and daugh- 
ters bear such a heroic stamp cannot fail to be an inspiration 
to us. Although the headlines have proclaimed the loss of Dien 
Bien Phu we know now that it is only the place called Dien 
Bien Phu that has been lost because the symbol of what took 
— there can never be lost. It will live on to inspire other 
eroes and by the light of that symbol all who cherish freedom 
may now proudly walk. 

And as they walk, let them remember that at Dien Bien Phu 
a new song of Roland has been sung in our time and that the 
noblest of Christian epics has found a 20th Century echo in 
the gallantry of General de Castries and his men. The horn 
of Roland which sounded high in the pass of Roncesvalles, 
almost 12 centuries ago, and rallied the men of Charlemagne, 
has sounded again over the plain of Dien Bien Phu in a soul- 
stirring reveille calling free men everywhere to awaken now 
and share the spirit of those valiant few who have struck new 
fires of hope from the ashes of defeat. 

Their stalwart example has given to our world the hearten- 
ing evidence that freedom still has its gallant defenders, men in 
whom the reserves of the spirit are deep and who have de- 
monstrated that they are ready to use them in the defense of 
all they hold dear. This is particularly heartening because it 
has been said that Western man no longer has the nerve and 
the will to defend his free institutions. Dien Bien Phu is 

roof that such is not the case. The men who participated in 
its defense were men of great spirit and it was for that reason 
that we found their actions so stirring and so moving. It has 
been a long time since the Communist foe has met so deter- 
mined a resolve on the part of free men to check their advance 
and it is a large part of the tribute which the free world has 
paid to Dien Bien Phu that when men remember that place 
now they do not remember who overran it; they only remem- 
ber instead the men who defended it so heroically. 

When we have said this, however, it still remains to say 
that for all the gallantry exhibited by both the French and 
Vietnamese warriors at Dien Bien Phu, time is swiftly running 
out for the world of free men. The areas of freedom have 
been steadily shrinking through these past few fateful years 
and they promise to shrink even more unless we turn from 
our indifferences and indecision regarding the threat of Com- 
munism. It was Lenin who said that the road to Paris runs 
through Peiping and Delhi and for that reason none of us can 
maintain an air of detachment about what now transpires in 
the Far East. Sooner or later we who are free have been marked 
down for slavery and will be drawn into the line of the Com- 
munist juggernaut. On this score let us have no illusions. We 
stand under the same sentence of death that has already been 
meted out to free peoples in those countries that are now 
enslaved by Russia. 

Added to this, we have the disturbing prospect that working 
constantly within our midst is a traitorous remnant faithful to 
Soviet aims and seeking to subvert the very land that harbors 
them and guarantees them the boon of freedom. Has there 
ever been in history a tyranny wedded to such duplicity? A 
foe who speaks the words of peace, all the while his hands 
run red with the blood of his victims— a foe who circularizes 
the world with peace pleas to dupe the unwary, all the while 
he spends extravagant sums for military purposes and engages 
in a world-wide campaign to provoke unrest among nations and 
peoples—a foe who speaks of alleviating the misery of the 
masses, all the while he grinds them deeper into the mire of 
slavery— a foe that misinterprets the words of President Eisen- 
hower and distorts the meaning of the message of the Holy 
Father, pretending to reconcile Communism with Chrisianity! 

The tragedy of such duplicity is that it has found eloquent 
apologists in our Western world who have excused all of the 
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Communist excesses on the ground that all violent revolutions 
have their seamy side. Listening to such apologists one would 
think that it has been the Western powers who have been 
guilty of subversion, of dishonor and treachery. But it was 
not Western man who enslaved Czechoslovakia, who made 
a mockery of democratic procedures in Poland, who blotted 
out the hierarchy of Lithuania, and who has made of Hungary, 
Bulgaria, the Ukraine and China places where terror and 
horror have an abiding home. The responsibility for these 
monstrous crimes must be laid directly at the door of Soviet 
Russia. 

It we lull ourselves into believing that Communism is any- 
thing else but a deliberate attempt to change completely the 
nature and character of that civilization which gives all of us 
here tonight a common bond, we will have to answer to history 
for our naivete. Outweighing the military, political and econo- 
mic aspects of that crisis which has developed in our century 
is the fact that in its deepest and most fundamental sense it 
is a crisis of the spirit. It involves the basic loyaties of man— 
loyalties that have their roots in God. The Communist under- 
stands this and that is why he has tried with might and main 
to destroy those loyalties but happily they are beyond his 
reach because they are fixed in a Divine Supernaturual Order 
which it is possible for the Communist to vilify but never to 
destroy! In his work of vilification he has delivered a shattering 
blow upon that Church behind the Iron Curtain which our 
Holy Father Pope XII has movingly described as the Chuch 
of Silence. In view of this openly expressed enmity to religion, 
it is difficult to understand how in those countries outside the 
Iron Curtain where there is a deep religious tradition that 
there can be so wide-spread a subscription to what is known 
as ‘“‘stomach’”” Communism. There can be no divorce between 
the political force of Communism and the rest of that evil 
system. To imagine that there can be, is to underestimate sadly 
the extent and scope of the claims that system makes upon its 
followers. It tolerates no divided loyalties. If it gives you 
bread it asks for your soul and one way or another it will strive 
to obtain it! 

The scandal of large Communist numbers in the Western 
world is as nothing to the scandal of Christians in the 20th 
Century. If every heresy is the revenge of a forgotten truth, 
then what shall we say of that revenge which has already 
been wreaked by the Communist on our world at the expense 
of these truths which selfish Christians have chosen to forget. 
Their persistence in those practices and policies which have 
made possible wide-spread un-alleviated poverty, the setting up 
of class against class, of color against color and of nation against 
nation constitutes a shocking betrayal of Christianity. The 
judgment of God will be terrible upon such men because they 
have been false to the clear teachings of Christ. How can those 
masses of men who stand today outside the Household of the 
Faith ever be won to Christ if they are to have the scadal 
constantly before them of men who profess to be Christians 
and yet live without any visible reaction to Christian concerns 
and responsiblities. 

Again I say, time is running out for us. We must develo 
all through our society a more vivid awareness of the tru 
that we are our brother's keeper. We have already done much 
to alleviate want and poverty and we have done this not be- 
cause we are power-hungry but because our spiritual heritage 
strongly prompts us to do it. However, there is much more 
that we must do in meeting the basic human wants and needs of 
those who are less privileged than we. We should not wait for 
guns to be mounted and the threat of war to be upon us before 
we develop this deep awareness. We have a permanent obliga- 
tion to concern ourselves with the work of justice in society and 
since peace is the fruit of justice it is not difficult to see how 
there can be no effective steps taken for peace in our time untt 
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JOHN HOWLAND SNOW 


we give our first thoughts to the injustices that abound in our 


In setting about the work of reconstructing the social order 
we will find that the situation facing us calls not so much for 
sweeping economic changes and new political forms as it does 
for a profound change in our spiritual outlook. Where we are 
continually concerned with our own selfish interests we lose 
that intensification of religious life which prompts us to be 
concerned with the plight and problems of our fellowman. 
By renewing our spiritual life with prayer and penance and 

rededicating ourselves to the principles which underlie 
that life we will have taken the most effective step in restoring 
order to our troubled world. Here the work of the Church is 
not only inspirational pow gg as well. Through the Church 
come those teachings and aids which enable men not only to 


think properly but to live properly. 


I am happy, therefore, on this occasion to bid = 
to the prospects of a Catholic Church for my countrymen here 
in Paris. With the erection of such a church the cycle will have 
come full for the Church in France. Centuries ago you began, 
when America was but a wilderness, to send your missionary 
sons and daughters to plant the seeds of faith there. Many of 
the most brilliant pages in our missionary history are directly 
associated with the efforts of those splendid representatives of 
the Church in France. 

And with this contribution from American Knights of 
Malta and the Holy Sepulchre which with affection and admira- 
tion I now make towards an American Church in Paris, I wish 
to honor and to perpetuate the gallant men who sacrificed for 
the defense of the free world and for the salvation of civiliza- 
tion at Dien Bien Phu. 


Liberty 


THE HIGH TRUST OF EDUCATION 
By JOHN HOWLAND SNOW, <Author* 
Delivered before the Congress of Freedom, Omaha, Nebr., April 23, 1954 


of education in schools of the junior grades. This I pro- 
pose to do. 

I have not felt it necessary—nor do I feel it properly con- 
structive—to relate what, indeed, most of us already know. 
Nor has it seemed that I should elaborate a subject which it- 
self is embraced within the report of the Panel on Education. 

Rather, I thought we might devote this short half hour to 
certain facts of mankind’s history; facts which we may feel 
in duty bound to see embraced within the schooling of our 
youth; facts which, to me at least, discover a great pathway 
of adventure for them. 

For in dignity, is there not adventure? In self-reliance, is 
there not adventure? In independence, is there not adven- 
ture? 

And these qualities, and many more, come from Liberty 
—itself the greatest adventure of them all. 

It is the most intangible of all Man’s blessings. It has 
been the most difficult to attain. It is the most recent of 
Man’s achievements; the most progressive of all his arts. 

The brilliance of its being was the triumph of an aspira- 
tion which endured for six thousand years. 

I have a friend; one whom, to be sure, I very seldom see. 
When we do meet, we talk and talk, far into the night. At 
times he gives seminar lectures to members of the faculty of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Several years ago this man was engaged for a series of 
talks at Boston. During one of them he employed the phrase: 
“The wind blew strongly from the East.” Shortly there- 
after, he abruptly stopped. He faced his learned audience, 
and said: “Gentlemen, I have made a gross misstatement of 
fact; yet none of you has challenged that statement. What 
was it?” 

Not a single professor replied. 

This friend of mine smiled, and then resumed: 


I HAVE been asked to speak, this evening, on the matter 


“You 


see, gentlemen, that illustrates the very point I want to make 
—the acceptance, even by men of science, not only of care- 
less phraseology but even of utter twisting of the truth.” 

The professors still were silent, and he resumed: “You 
all know very well that the wind does not blow from tie 
East at all; you know that it is pulled by a low pressure 
area in the West.” 


There, in the academic sanctum of M.LT., is illustrated a 
cardinal principle in the determination to maintain this Re- 
public; a determination which alert citizens, in ever-increasing 
numbers, actively share. 

Many of us—a great many of us—are measuring wind 
velocity from one direction alone; many of us have been 
pointing with proper alarm to the devastation of that wind. 
But what about the low-pressure area? How about the vacu- 
um? Where is it? And what is causing it? 

Is this vacuum something which we can fill? I submit that 
it is. 

Let us see. 

Let us dismiss, for this purpose, all criteria by which de- 
structive actions may be measured. Let us, if you will, review 
certain other matters which may explain this vacuum and, in- 
deed, may reverse its position. Such a reversal, I submit, can 
bring to pass a total change in the direction, and in the de- 
structiveness, of that wind. 

1 am going to ask you to close your eyes—figureatively, or 
actually, as you will. But close them for a moment—those 
penetrating eyes of your minds. We will together make a 
journey, a journey into our human past. It will be a journey 
of six thousand years. 

That is but two hundred generations of us; that is no 
more than the span of time for a bare two hundred of our 
ancestors to visit this earth, and thence depart. That is not 
long. 

Yet it embraces all the years of recorded and documented 
history which we —— 

Here is the unfolding of a mighty drama. Here we can 
trace what I feel is the greatest adventure of all the ages— 
an adventure of aspiration, an adventure of life itself. 

This adventure began in the Fifth Dynasty of a great civili- 
zation along the River Nile. No monument depicts it; no 
cenotaph marks its birth. For it began in the minds of Man. 

Let us look at these people of Egypt; and let us—in the 
knowledge which now is ours—see the very birth of human 
conscience. 

* Co-author, with Hon. Paul W. Shafer of Michigan, of 
THE TURNING OF THE Ties, a highly documented history 
and narrative of what is going on in America’s schools. 
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There are workers in the fields. Thousands upon thousands 
of them move antlike at their tasks. Most of them are bent 
with burdens, with heavy burdens, seeming impossible to 
sustain. Some are treading endless mills, lifting water from 
the Nile, that the fields may bring forth grain. Drab, indeed, 
is the life of these, our distant predecessors, and long is their 
day of work. At night we see them burrow into hovels, which 
long since have returned to earth. 

These countless people are the ruled. 

There is a second picture which we can see. This is one 
of a certain brilliance, for already, at that early date, there 
is color, and leisure, and there are human beings who are 
waited upon by others all their lives. 

These are the rulers. 

Now, let us permit fifty generations to come and go, and 
let us gaze again. 

There is but one difference, though if we look closely we 
can see it. We can see, among this moving throng, a single 
one, a man. No one hears him, for he is still. And in all 
that activity he is marked by calm and thoughful mien. And 
as we watch at times he makes a gentle movement, and puts 
on papyrus a mark. This man we know, for later men have 
deciphered those hieroglyphs and given to us their meaning, 
and have told to us his name. 

He is Ptahhotep. 

Within all memory, life had been predestined from the 
day of birth. There were two kinds, and only two: One 
was for the rulers, another was for the ruled. Even after 
death this continued, for the Ka went forth upon its endless 
journey, preceding its finite man even as it had done in life. 

Ptahhotep wondered. He wondered about this rigid rule. 
He wondered WHY it should be that there was no life other 
than this. He wondered WHY there should not be another 
life—in this world—pethaps a different one from the un- 
varying life he saw. 

And as he thought, he wrote. 

We know these thoughts as the Maxims of Ptahhotep. And 
the mere thinking in such a wise was the first real adventure 
in the mind of Man. For here was the first concept of life 
upon a new, and higher, plane. Here was the Dawn of Con- 
science. Here was Man’s first challenge to life—from within 
himself. 

At precisely this point in history Man’s Great Adventure 
began. 

Let us now—you and I—permit some 1700 years to pass; 
let us move sixty generations closer to where we sit. And let 
us then revisit this selfsame scene. 

We see below us little change. There are the same thous- 
ands, tens of thousands, of stooping beings. There are the 
same burdens, the same treadmills lifting water from the 
Nile. Lines of burdened beings, bent all but double, are 
pulling, pulling, pulling great blocks of stone up ramps of 
hard-packed sand. They are building further pyramids. 

So similar are those slaving ones that they seem the very 
creatures whom we saw before. Yet sixty generations of 
them have been born, to exist and die, since last we looked 
upon them. 

For those are the many who exist. All they know is work, 
and rule. 

In this new age the contrast is greater than it was before. 
There are more who do no toil; there is a panoply of power, 
arid it is more marked; the brilliance of colors, and of the 
garb, is evidence of great and shining luxury—for the few. 

These are the rulers. 

And we know, from our history, that in this picture there 
will be another who is thinking, dreaming, writing. We seek 
him out. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


We find in him no essential difference from Ptahhotep. We 
see him take a rush, whittle it to a point, then chew it slightly 
before he dips it in his ink. And from our studies we know 
that this is Amenemope; and we know that from his Wisdom 
came much which later was to be the Book of Proverbs, and 
that of this Book one and one half chapters (parts of the 
22nd and 23rd) are taken verbatim from this man. 

Of the steps in the Great Adventure, here was the second. 
Man had begun to dare, to look upward, to the stars. And 
he developed the thought of his responsibility to one all- 
knowing God. 

Now let us, in this, our memory-world, allow another 
thirty generations to be born, exist and die. Then let us gaze 
again upon this earth. 

Not far from these former scenes we find another. It, too, 
borders upon the Sea-in-the-Midst-of-Land; it is not far dis. 
tant from the mouths of the River Nile. 

Here are other peoples, other gods. And there is One 
Who is moving amongst the people—a gentle One, a One 
who is unafraid. 

People call him Christ. 

There had been others, we know, and there would be more, 
in varied lands; and we know that, to millions, each of these 
was what this One was to be to us. We know that it is not 
for us to make comparison between them; that it is not for 
us to exclude to others a great belief in their God even as we 
were to have it in this One, our own. 

He it was Who gave to us the knowledge that not only was 
it possible for Man to seek the stars, but that Man was born 
to their achievement. 

Thus began our Christian Era. 

And, as its events become to us ever more familiar, let us 
briefly trace their symbol. 

Let us again permit time to pass, and return after some 
thirty generations, midway between the time of Christ and 
this present day. Let us travel, too. Let us come to the lands 
of the North, and gaze upon them. 

Is what we see so very different from what we saw in those 
other scenes of long ago? In some ways, yes; in others, no. 
The gatb is different; the work seems different. But there 
are the same great loads; the same poor hutments wherein 
dwell countless nameless thousands; and there are the same 
great abodes of the few. 

These latter folk, as throughout the centuries, are the few 
who rule; the others are the many, and they are ruled. 

Yet—if we but examine closely—we descry a very different 
thing. Those toiling thousands are not building pyramid- 
dwellings for the dead; nor yet the temples of an earthly 
pantheon. No. Many are engaged in erecting structures 
which are the Houses of our Living God. 

We see building the first great Norman cathedrals. 

These will change, we know, in their design. They will 
become Gothic, Ornate and Perpindicular; there will come 
the flying buttress. But always these will be Houses of our 
God, upward-reaching in their aspiration. Always in theit 
building, in their carven altars, in their glass so delicately 
stained, there will be love, and feeling, even from the meanest 
workman. 

We travel southward, and from out of one of those dwell- 
ings of our Faith we hear sound. It is lovely sound, reverent 
sound. And we are moved, for its like has not been 
before. 

We need not ask the player's name, for in history we have 
learned it. He is Giovanni Pierluigi, and he is generally 
called Palestrina, for that is the name of the tiny village 
where first he played. 
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He, too, was reaching for the stars. He, too, was charting 
pathways in the Great Adventure. 

And we may wander a little further, if we will, in this 
land which soon enough we shall know as Italy. Let us enter 
the lower nave of another House of Faith, just as the declin- 
ing sun of late afternoon sinks into the distant Sea-in-the- 
Midst-of-Land. And, as the long-slanting rays come through 
its glass, let us watch the silent color-splotches, the blues, the 
mauves, vermillion. Let us watch them as silently they climb 
the time-softened, frescoed walls. 

And as these color-lights reveal the frescoes of Giotto we 
see that here, too, Man has reached for the stars, and expressed 
his hopes and aspiration. 

Then, in a country called the Netherlands, we may see one 
of the greatest of all the canvas masterpieces, the Night Watch. 
And did it matter that its painter later was to be ostracized 
by the good Dutch burghers, and himself to die a pauper? It 
did not matter to him, for he cared not. He dwelt among 
the stars. 

He was Rembrandt van Rijn. 

And as we come nearer to our present day and age, let us 
listen to a fragment of a conversation which took place in 
that lovely city by the Danube, old Vienna. “But you do not 
speak English,” said the young Mozart to “Papa” Haydn, as 
the latter was preparing to leave for London-Town. “My 
son”, Haydn replied, “Our language is spoken throughout the 
world.” 

Then came two who, each one, knew Schiller’s great Ode to 
Joy, and set it to their music. And how deeply similar were 
their finales; of the one, the Ninth; of the other, the First. 

They were Ludwig van Beethoven and Johannes Brahms. 

How similarly each voiced his own interpretation of the 
stars! 

And in all these manifestations of the human spirit there 
were certain things in common, and these were two: One of 
them was Faith; and the other of them was Hope. 

, And it is not easy to discern which should be described as 
fst. 

So it was that Man bespoke his yearning for fullest living, 
here upon this planet. So it was that human Man bespoke 
eternal life—while always there were two kinds of him upon 
the earth: The rulers, and the ruled. 

Yet was this all? Was this to be forever? 

History has been written declaiming that it was not. 

For while Man’s genius was so expressing itself in many 
climes, in one unique section of our world there were other 
men, and they were expressing this human genius in a dif- 
ferent, tremendous way. This way had been heretofore un- 
known. 

These men—and these women—had crossed an ocean in a 
tiny cockleshell. They had prayed; they had fasted; they had 
communed together. And in their common aim and danger 
they had invoked the blessing of their Providence, to them 
Divine. They formed together a Compact. 

In this Compact was planted a seed which was brilliantly 
to flower. And in the beauty of its unfolding, for the first 
time in all recorded history Man was not simply to exist 
upon this earth. He was to Jive. 

For three seasons, for three harvests, an ideal-inspired 
commune-life went on. And from that ideal commune-life 
came near disaster. 

Did these folk abandon hope? Did they abondon faith? 
They did not. They abruptly changed their ways. 

en met together and decided to depend thenceforth upon 

ves. 

Materially, they prospered. Spiritually, they retained their 
hope and faith. F 
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Five generations of their kind were born. And in that space 
of time so tiny—so tiny when we think of 6,000 years— 
these people caught a vision of what could be. They dis- 
cerned that it was not possible to compromise their own new- 
found Liberty with the homage due to kings. They found 
that what they did of their own volition could not be matched 
by the product of the commune, or by the products of co- 
ercion, present or remote. 

The ee the miracle of self-reliance. They would short- 
ly learn that they could govern themselves. 

They found Happiness—within. 

Gone, now, was the age-old distinction between rulers and 
the ruled. For the first time, human beings tasted the joys of 
independence. For the first time human beings took their 
destinies in their own two hands. 

By these men, and by these women, was achieved the full 
liberation of the spirit—not in the next world, but in this. 

That this greatest of all the revolutions was to be sealed by 
force of arms is, in point of human history, no more than 
heroic epilogue. 

This American Revolution took place in the minds—and 
in the souls—of men. And the final test of this revolution 
was to come not before, but after, the historic fact of York- 
town. 

Men—human, living men—by the fact of successful arms, 
found themselves in positions of vital power. How would 
they employ it? Would they hold to it, as their counterparts 
had ever done? Would they use that power, as in history it 
had been ever used? 

When, as delegates from the new-born States, they con- 
vened, this most vital question faced them for their answer. 

These men found the answer; and history wrote it down. 

For days and days they conferred. They took; they gave; 
they met in compromise. Not one word of their deliberations 
was known outside. 

Upon Divine Guidance they relied—and upon their Con- 
science. 

Clothed with power, these men declined its use. Met to 
bring to being “a more perfect Union”, they achieved their 
steadfast purpose. 

The Republic was the structural fact which emerged. There 
was another fact, more transcendent. 

It was this: 

For the first time in all of history, each man was to be 
the equal of his neighbor. For the first time in all of history, 
Man was sovereign—the master—of his agent-government. 

Man had completely reversed the relationship of himself 
vis-a-vis his state. 

In proud homage to his Creator, Man now had full sover- 
eignty on this earth. 

Could he but retain that relationship, could he but throw 
off all attempt—conscious or otherwise—by reactionaries to 
revert to the pattern of the past, never again would he de- 
pend upon the sufferance of others for his existence. He 
would /ive—in the supreme worth of his soul, and self. 

In this quintessence of its living meaning, our Republic is 
not the “last best hope on earth”—it is the first. 

And however beauteous may be other philosophies, in our 
own great Land Liberty was made a living fact. All the 
world has tasted of its fruits. 

It is debateable if this endows us Americans with a wisdom 
sufficient to contemplate regulation of all creation. But it is 
NOT debateable that here, and here alone, there was founded 
a Charter of Liberty, self-ordained, whereby of right men 
may peaceably dwell with others in Life, in Liberty, and in 
the Pursuit of Happiness. 
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For 6,000 years, from the times of Ptahhotep and of 
Amenemope, all wisdom were futile if Man is not, and of 
right, to govern himself, and to find his personal individual 
Liberty in the process. The American learned this thing, and 
he brought it to practical daily life, by one single Document 
of his own. 

All of the paintings, the sculptures, the arts, can be enjoyed 
and ctheh iad a but none of them is to be wondered at with 
greater depth than our Declaration of Independence; and the 
Preamble, the Articles, and the first ten Amendments of the 
Constitution of these United States. 

All of the music, the Gregorians, the chorales and the 
symphonies, can be heard—and none of them, nor all of them 
together, carries within it such living harmonies as does the 
Charter of our Land. 

It is the greatest piece of political counterpoint ever writ. 

While others aspired to their hopes and dreams, the Ameri- 
can took those hopes and aspirations and from them wove 
the fabric of the Liberty which he wore; and fashioned for 
himself his governmental form. He created a beacon for all 
the world, ever mindful of the omnipotence of his God. 





VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


We are threatened, my friends—as never were a people 
threatened before—by a devastating and destructive wind. And 
if we have been stressing—as did my friend before the Pto- 
fessors of M.1.T.—that this “wind” is blowing from the East, 
shall we not devote our actions henceforth toward filling the 
vacuum which has been pulling it from the West? 

I feel that, to imbue with deepest understanding of this 
thing, to imbue with Jiving appreciation, those who so soon 
will follow us—those thirty million youthful citizens now 
attending school—is to free in them their finest spirit, that 
they may themselves continue unhampered upon the greatest 
single adventure yet known to Man. 

For our success, we have the magnificent example of our 
forebears. 

I was invited to speak on the subject of education, par- 
ticularly in schools of the junior grades. This, I trust to 
have briefly done. 

For here, surely, in this, our Human Liberty, is the trust 
of education—in its highest sense. 


The Agency System in Hawaii 


AN EFFECTIVE METHOD OF PROVIDING ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 
By ROBERT S. CRAIG, Partner, Hawaiian Economics Service, Management Consultants, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Delivered before the annual meeting, Hawaii Association of Credit Men, together with visiting members of the National 
Association of Credit Men, Honolulu, Hawaii, May 22, 1954 


HAWAIIAN SOLUTIONS PARALLEL BEST IN U. S. 
M: ASSIGNMENT is to discuss with you an aspect 


of corporation development in Hawaii known as 
the “‘agencies’—or sometimes, the “factors.” 

Because a large proportion of us here are mainland 
visitors, I shall cover some elementary detail, because 
Hawaii's financial and business relationships with the rest 
of America are growing, and we in Hawaii want them to 
grow. 

If the term agencies or factors is not familiar to you, 
surely few of you could be in Hawaii more than a few 
days without hearing the term, “Big Five.” 

This term refers to five of the best known corporate 
names in Hawaii—Alexander & Baldwin, American Fac- 
tors, C. Brewer & Co., Castle & Cooke, and Theo H. 
Davies & Co. The oldest dates from 1826, and the 
youngest from 1874. 

But the term “Big Five” is one of those expressions 
that language experts call a verbal monstrosity. In the 
first place, the companies are not big by today’s stand- 
ards. One airline system serving Hawaii has larger total 
assets and larger annual gross business than these five 
companies put together. 

Secondly, the term can be mentioned with pride, or 
used as a swear word, depending on your point of view. 
People in Hawaii became sensitive about the term “Big 
Five” back in the thirties, when it became popular among 
writers to go about the country dwelling upon the short- 
comings of business leadership, rather than its achieve- 
ments. 

I hope we have overcome that sensitiveness. Our 
business system in America is not so much a thing as it is 
a process—a constantly developing and improving pro- 


cess. 





In Hawaii, we like criticism. For example, Mr. George 
W. Summer, president of American Factors, largest of 
the five companies in point of total assets, made a talk 
about his company at Lihue, Kauai, just last February 1. 
In the course of it, he said this: 


“. . . This is a free country, and everybody has a 
right to criticize. That is all right; it gives us new op- 
portunities to explain what we are trying to do, and 
thus we get better understanding . . We may make 
mistakes. When we do, we want to discover trem 
quickly. <f 

The first point I want to make is that the agencies— 
this corporate method or instrument in industrial and 
commercial management in Hawaii—were indigenous. They 
had their roots away back in the days of the Kingdom. In 
historic retrospect, it was clearly an evolutionary develop- 
ment. It grew, through trial and error, as the most effective 
way to achieve economic progress under the conditions in 
these islands. For these reasons, many visitors to Hawaii 
are likely to conclude that there is something unusual, or 
peculiar, about these companies. 

The second point I want to make is, that while this 
development was indigenous in Hawaii, it is evident that 
through it, Hawaii has arrived at solutions to its problems 
of corporate structure and management which closely paral- 
lel many of the best and most effective practices in American 
business. 

As to the second point, BUSINESS WEEK magazine, 
began an article about Hawaii, in its issue of August 18, 
1951, with this quotation: 

“You can look the world over without finding an ex- 
ample of management planning and development of an 
area, to match what you find in Hawaii.” 
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ROBERT S. CRAIG 


The magazine went on to say that those were the words 
of a competent observor, in describing the sugar-pineapple- 
tourist economy, that has “made Hawaii the most advanced 
of major Pacific Ocean areas.” 

That Hawaii is the most advanced, I am sure is clear to 
you. Our per capita ownership of automobiles and per 
family use of telephones considerably exceed mainland 
averages. In fact, our plantation workers are the only plan- 
tation workers that commonly drive automobiles. On the 
Island of Oahu, where two-thirds of us live, residential use 
of electric power is nearly 50 percent above the mainland 
average. 


II 
WuHatT ARE THESE AGENCIES? 


Now just what are these “agencies.” More specifically, 
we usually call them “sugar agencies.” That is because 
they provide detailed management services to, and in most 
cases are heavy investors in, our 26 sugar plantations that 
operate mills. In addition, they engage in other types of 
business. 

But the term “sugar agency” is not very descriptive. Some 
management experts think a better term would be manage- 
ment-investment companies. Yet these companies are not 
investment concerns in the usual sense of mainland invest- 
ment firms, which constantly change their investment port- 
folios. It is the general policy of the Hawaiian agencies to 
restrict investment chiefly to operating companies to which 
they provide management service, all the way from corporate 
executives to functional specialists, or with which they are 
closely affiliated. 

Among the many parallels to the agency development 
in Hawaii, might be mentioned the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. A. T. & T. renders a wide range 
of management and technical services to the operating 
companies of the Bell System. Some of the companies it 
controls. Some it does not. Among these Hawaiian compa- 
nies, Castle & Cooke, for instance, has equity interest in 
the companies to which it renders full management services, 
tanging all the way from 100 percent to about 20 percent. 
C. Brewer & Co., on the other hand, has a majority interest 
in each of its 10 sugar plantations. 

A. T. & T. has its Bell Laboratories, operated on a non- 

fit basis as one of the world’s outstanding organizations 
in communications. We have our Hawaiian Sugar Planters 
Association Experiment Station, largest privately owned 
agricultural research organization in the world, also operated 
on a non-profit basis. Heads of the five agencies serve as 
the executive committee of the H. S. P. A. and some 50 
members of agencies personnel serve on its committees, which 
direct its work and provide liaison with the sugar plantations. 

A. T. & T. owns Western Electric, which manufactures 
much of the equipment used by the Bell system. The biggest 
single manufacturing operation in our Hawaiian sugar in- 
dustry is our California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp. 
tefinery. This refinery is at Crockett, California, and I am 
sure is familiar to you gentlemen from the Bay area. Its 
stock is wholly owned by the sugar plantations in Hawaii, and 
Management is provided at the Board of Director level by 
agency executives. Further, agencies were instrumental in 
founding the C & H in 1905, to assure Hawaii of an 
adequate refining and marketing organization. The refinery 
at Crockett is the largest single sugar refinery in the world. 
It refines more than three quarters of the raw sugar pro- 

on our plantations, and markets all of our sugar and 





III 
GUARANTEE OF EFFICIENT TRANSPORTATION 


Early in the development of our plantation economy, it 
became evident, that distant from markets as we are, Hawaii 
must be assured of efficient ocean transportation. In 1907, 
Castle & Cooke and other agencies joined with Captain 
Matson in forming the present Matson Navigation Com- 
pany. Four of the agencies now own about 38 percent of 
Matson’s stock. 

The wisdom of developing a steamship line controlled 
here, was abundantly demonstrated as early as the first World 
War, when other lines serving Hawaii quickly pulled their 
ships away for the lucrative North Atlantic trade. Hawaii, 
like the United Fruit Company in the Caribbean area, and 
W. R. Grace & Co. with its manifold interests in Western 
South America, in effect, has its own modern highly efficient 
steamship line. 

The close relationship between our sugar industry and 
Matson has permitted Hawaii to pioneer in bulk handling 
of our raw sugar, instead of shipping it in bags. Most of 
our raw sugar is virtually “poured” into and out of steam- 
ship holds, like oil in and out of tankers. At the same 
time, Matson has played a major role in diversification of 
our economy through tourist development, and is now as- 
sisting the Territorial Industrial Research Advisory Council 
and others in the development of new export products from 
Hawaii. While Matson brings a good part of our food from 
the mainland, it supports all efforts to make our economy more 
self-sufficient, because it knows its own future is inextricably 
involved with the stability of the Hawaiian economy. 


IV 
SIGNIFICANT HistoRY—OLD AND RECENT 


These, therefore, are some of the aspects of the develop- 
ment of our so-called agency system. It was an_ historic 
development, and I want to dwell upon that very briefly. 

The first commercial sugar plantation was started on the 
island of Kauai as long ago as 1835. Honolulu was then 
becoming well-known to sailing vessels plying the Pacific, 
but it was pretty close to the ends of the earth. Potential 
sugar areas on other islands were many days from Honolulu 
by sloop or schooner. Markets were largely on the Eastern 
Coast of the United States. Needed machinery and supplies 
were chiefly available from New York, Boston, or even 
Scotland, England and Germany. Completition of a business 
transaction with such markets took about six months. 

The planters had to have help, and turned to merchant 
firms in Honolulu which had developed to serve the local 
population and visiting ships. From arranging for purchase 
of —s and sales, the next step was to look to these 
firms for financing, and to represent the plantations in land 
and other matters with the government of the King of 
Hawaii. The problem of doing business over great distances 
was a basic reason for the development of the agency system. 
This is no longer a major reason for it, although it still is, 
in the case of the Hudson’s Bay Company of Canada, W. R. 
Grace & Company with its sugar and many other interests 
in South America, and some of the leading firms active in 
the South Pacific. 

Today, the airplane and fast steamer have largely abolished 
distance, so far as Hawaii is concerned. But our agricultural 
industries—both sugar and pineapple—have been in the 
forefront of the technological revolution that has swept 
our country. They are as highly mechanized and as scien- 
tifically conducted as any segments of world agricultural to 
be found anywhere. 
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This has meant a tremendous increase in management 
services and responsibilities. Unlike mainland agriculture, 
which expanded during World War II, Hawaiian planta- 
tion work was sharply curtailed. Essential maintenance and 
development work was necessarily halted. In the post war 
years, Hawaiian sugar plantations have had to spend over 
$70,000,000 in capital improvements. Further, they had to 
do this in a period of rising costs, and for most of the 
period, lowered sugar prices. Sugar is the outstanding basic 
commodity which did not rise in price after the war. 


Hawaii has achieved the highest sugar production per 
acre in the world. It has been able to meet post-war prob- 
lems only by application of the very highest skills in agri- 
cultural and management science, from the genetics of breed- 
ing better varieties of cane, to industrial engineering and 
cost accounting. The financial requirements could have 
been met only through the financial resources and excellent 
credit of the agencies. In some instances, heavy borrowing 
was required. It is notable, so far as credit is concerned, 
that of these five agencies—with an average age of a 
century—not one has ever cost a creditor a dollar of loss. 


While the parallel between these agencies and such 
companies as Hudson’s Bay and W. R. Grace is less perti- 
nent today, now that modern transportation has brought 
Hawaii closely into the mainstream of American affairs, yet 
their functions find many counter-parts in mainland corpor- 
ate management. 


I have mentioned parallels with a much larger example, 
the Bell system. But in many fields, you will recognize close 
parallels between the services of this five companies, and 
mainland corporations. You will find them not only in 
communications, but in insurance, textiles, merchandising, 
hotels, real estate, and several types of manufacturing. 


Now a further vital aspect of the development in Hawaii 
was this: The agency system provided the islands with an 
effective method of supplying the financial capital require- 
ments of a growing economy from local sources. Eliminat- 
ing all duplications from stockholder lists, the five compa- 
nies are owned by more than 4,500 different individual 
stockholders. The sugar industry as a whole in Hawaii, 
again eliminating all duplications from the lists, is owned 
by more than 14,000 different stockholders. And most 
significally, over three-quarters of them live and work in 
Hawaii. 

In early days, finance capital came to Hawaii from Boston, 
Bremem and Liverpool, later from San Francisco. But 
Hawaii never had the colonial type of development, which 
meant absentee ownership stemming from distant financial 
capitals. Primarily, the people most responsible, in terms 
of ownership, for Hawaiian business, have been people 
whose entire lives have centered here. This does not mean 
that Hawaii is now disinterested in attracting mainland 
capital. In this day of business statesmanship, when Ameri- 
can businesses increasingly concern themselves with com- 
munity development in all communities in which they oper- 
ate, absentee ownership is no longer a serious community 
hazard in America. Furthermore, Hawaiians have invested 
some $200,000,000 in mainland securities, and hope main- 
landers will diversify by investing here, as many are doing. 


V 
Bic FivE MyTHs 


Now Hawaii was a long way away from the rest of 
the country until trans-ocean flying became popular a com- 
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paratively few years ago. So we could scarcely have expected 
such a remarkable economic development to occur in these 
until recently remote islands, without the development of 
a good many myths about the islands. Hawaii is traditionally 
regarded as “colorful”. Writers feel compelled to write 
“colorful” about Hawaii. And especially in the thirties, 
when business was the national whipping boy, Hawaiian 
business came in for some colorful treatment. 


Mainlanders have been told that Hawaii is the private pre- 
serve of the ‘Big Five’’—even that five families run every- 
thing in Hawaii. Most myths develop from a few grains 
of fact. It is true that in an earlier day, most of the business 
in Hawaii involved the agencies in one way or another. They 
started out as merchant firms, and for some time handled 
most of the wholesaling and retailing, insurance and other 
services. But the fact was that mainland firms were not 
much interested in Hawaii. As they became interested, there 
may have been a time—human nature being what it is— 
when local firms tried to keep out competition. 


But the significant facts are that there were at one time 
16 agency companies—not five. Furthermore, as mainland 
firms became increasingly aware of Hawaii and its potentials, 
they came to Hawaii. I doubt if any would now maintain 
that they had any more trouble getting into Hawaii than 
they had in moving into any other well-established, and 
somewhat self-sufficient, community. The fact is that to- 
day, Hawaiian business is intensively competitive. Only 
two of the agencies are extensively in distribution, and their 
wholesale and retail volumes comprise but a comparatively 
small fraction of the total. One which was long a leader 
in the wholesale grocery field, has recently abandoned that 
activity entirely. Four of the agencies have insurance de- 
partments, but that field is intensively competitive, and a 
dozen leading insurance businesses here have no sugar 
agency relationships. 


While the agencies are substantial investors in Hawaii, 
a study of ownership of 831 Hawaiian corporations as of 
the end of 1946, showed that direct and indirect holdings 
of the agencies amounted to less than 20 percent. That 
relationship has changed but little in the intervening eight 
years. It is significant that the largest retailer in Hawaii 
is now Sears Roebuck and Company of Chicago, and the 
second and third largest pineapple companies are California 
Packing Corp. of San Francisco, and Libby McNeill and 
Libby of Chicago. 

A second myth is that agencies control most of the land. 
It is a fact that land in these islands is rather closely held. 
But this stems from a complex situation arising out of the 
days of the Kingdom. Comparatively little land is owned 
by the agencies. About 40 percent is owned by government. 
The 10 largest non-government owners hold less than 30 
percent. And of the land held by these 10, about a third 
represents land mostly passed down by the Royal family 
to the Bishop Estate, a charitable trust. Actually, about 
two-thirds of the land held by these large estates, are now 
owned by heirs to estates of Hawaiians or part-Hawaiians, 
or are traceable to such ownership of comparatively recent 
date. Only two sugar plantations and one pineapple com- 
pany are among the 10 largest non-government land owners. 
And none of the agencies are in the list. 


A third myth is that the agencies and their plantations 
have been tough bosses. I see no point raking up the ills 
of the distant past, either in Pennsylvania coal mines, or 00 
Hawaiian plantations. The fact is that Hawaiian plante- 
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tions have long paid the highest plantation wages in the 
world, and this far ante-dates the advent of mass unionism 
in Hawaii. Further, Hawaiian plantations were pioneers 
in all American industry in providing complete health serv- 
ices and pensions to employees. 

Still a fourth myth is that until World War II, incomes 
of people generally were low in Hawaii. A recent depart- 
ment of commerce study shows that back in 1939, per 
capita personal incomes in Hawaii averaged less than 5 
percent below the national average and above many of the 
states, and in 1952 was right at the national average. When 
you consider that families run larger in Hawaii than on the 
mainland, it is obvious that average family incomes were 
higher in Hawaii than the national average, even before the 
war. 

Fifth and last, there is the myth that fabulous wealth 
has been made in Hawaii. A left-wing publication has 
been running some articles here showing that capitalization 
of some of our sugar plantations tripled and quadrupled in 
the years from about 1890 to 1920. Of course, the fact is 
that the same is true of most companies in America that 
survived that period of great development. Business gener- 
ally has been capitalized by plowing back earnings. Funda- 
mentally, it cannot happen any other way. But in Hawaii, 
as elsewhere, many companies fell by the wayside. At the 
turn of the century, there were 56 sugar plantations. Now 
there are 26 which operate mills, two which do not. 


Since 1920, business in Hawaii generally, and especially 
the business of the agencies, has been marked by stability, 
rather than high profits. Thanks to the stabilizing influence 
of the agency system, Hawaii came through the depression 
of the early 1930's with less disturbance than many parts 
of the country. But sugar profits have been comparatively 
moderate since 1920, and pineapples have had their ups 
and downs. 

1953 was a record year in sugar tonnage, but the size 
of the crop was only a little above the previous record of 
20 years before. I have just gone over the 1953 annual 
reports of the five agencies. Their total net profits for the 
year were about $5,070,000. Their balance sheets show total 
assets of about $118,500,00. So this return on the total 
asset figure is less than 4.3 percent. 


VI 
LOOKING AHEAD 


So much for the myths. I wish it were not a myth that 
the agencies have shown large profits. Their profits have 
been comparatively moderate for many years. But it is a 
fact, that thanks in good measure to our agency system, 
our economy has shown remarkable stability and resilency, 
especially an ability to adjust to new conditions. 

Only three small sugar plantations have gone out of 
business in recent years, and I think it is definitely a fact 
that without the agency system, several more would sot 
have survived the problems of the post-war period. 

I want now to look ahead. What are the prospects for 
Hawaii and its so-called agency system in the years to come? 
For just a minute, let us look at the achievement to date. 
Our total land area is only about the size of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, and only about one-eighth is arable. From 
a land area about the size of New York City, we produce 
about one-fourth of the sugar grown under the American 
flag, and supply about 12 percent of the total American 
Sugar market. From an area about one-third as large as our 
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sugar area, Hawaii supplies over three-quarters of the world’s 
pineapple. 

Plantation wages average more than $10 a day, and are 
the highest year-around agricultural wages in the world. This 
has been made possible by intensive mechanization. The 
sugar industry alone in Hawaii now employees about 22,000 
people. This is less than half as much as in the days of 
much back-breaking hand labor, but with higher wages, we 
have had a big increase in employment in services and 
distribution—a pattern familiar throughout America. 

On the other hand, the largest single employer in the 
islands is the Federal government through the defense 
establishments here. If the day ever comes when inter- 
national tension’s relax, we will have less Federal employ- 
ment, and must then either find more productive activities, 
or face a decline in population. 

The agencies are experienced in a wide range of busi- 
nesses. At the same time, while all are substantially in- 
volved in sugar, they differ considerably in other activities. 
To take an example, Castle & Cooke. It serves as agent, 
rendering virtually complete management services, for three 
sugar plantations, two terminal companies, an agricultural 
and industrial equipment company, and a land and pine- 
apple investment company. It provides limited agency serv- 
ices for two steamship lines, a tuna cannery, and a ranch. 
It is a major stockholder in Hawaiian Pineapple Company 
—the largest in pineapples—but its management participa- 
tion is limited to representation on the board. 

To mention others briefly: American Factors, in addition 
to serving as agent for seven sugar companies, is also agent 
for a small pineapple company, and has extensive wholesale, 
retail and insurance activities. It owns Liberty House, a 
leading department store. Alexander and Baldwin serves 
three sugar plantations, three of the smaller pineapple 
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companies, two cattle ranches, and has other interests. Theo. 
H. Davies & Co. is agent for four sugar plantations, a 
ranch and has varied wholesale, insurance, and other inter- 
ests. C. Brewer & Co. is agent for 10 sugar plantations, 
and operates Hilo Transportation and Terminal Co., a 
wholly owned subsidary. This description is by no means 
complete, but gives an idea of the variety of activities. 


I believe that despite differences between the agencies, 
there has been a general tendency over the past several years 
for them to specialize in fewer lines of activity. Now I 
am going to indulge in some rank prophecy: I am of the 
opinion that this trend will be reversed in the years ahead. 
I would guess these companies will broaden their activities. 


I am inclined to predict this for two reasons. First, there 
is a considerable tendency among corporate managements 
in America today to diversify, not to put too many eggs in one 
basket. Consider, for example, the companies that have 
recently gone into chemicals. Second, there is the need to 
broaden the economic base in Hawaii, and these five compa- 
nies have served the needs of the territory with a good deal 
of courage and vision for many years. 

How progressive are these companies? Among my main- 
land friends, who are in the management consultant business 
as I am, I find a feeling that the average level of progressive- 
ness in- Hawaiian management is extremely high. The 
agencies send their executives and staff experts throughout 
the country constantly looking for the latest and best ideas 
in scientific management, covering the entire field from 
engineering to human relations. 

I believe you will agree with me that Hawaii has a 
tremendous asset in this so-called agency system. With it, 
while we know we have difficult problems, we in Hawaii 
face the future with a good deal of confidence. 
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